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Rzvofgurloxs, and other MEMORABLE 
EvENTS, continued. | 


the Sch of February, 1635, a treaty 
was concluded at Paris, between Lewis 
XIII. and the States-general, whereby the king 
engaged to declare war againſt Philip IV. of 
Spain, if that prince did not make ample re- 
compence for ſeveral grievances. 'The Spaniards 
being informed of this treaty, ſurprized the city 

of Treves on the 26th of March, and took the 
elector priſoner. War was now inſtantly de- 
clared, which laſted thirteen years, againſt the 
emperor, and twenty-five againſt Spain, during 
which time it was carried on with great vigour 
and various ſucceſs, in Germany, Italy, and 
France. The duke de Valette entered Navarre 
in July, 1637, took Figuerro, Irone, and Port- 
) OO. SPS 1 Paſſage, 


7 | CET 
Paſſage, in which he found twelve ſhips,. and 
above an hundred pieces of cannon. The arch- 
biſhop of Bourdeaux, who had orders to fecond 
him with a fleet, defeated that of Spain, which 
was compoſed of fourteen galleons, and four fri- 
gates; one only, of the latter, eſcaped; the 
reſt were either taken or ſunk, and on board 
them, five thouſand veteran troops were all burnt 


or drowned. 


The marſhals de Chatillon and Melleraie had 
formed a projet for the attack of Clermont on 
the Meuſe; but the heavy rains rendering it 
impracticable, they reſolved on the ſiege of Ar- 
ras. The governor was abſent when the place 
was inveſted, fo that the defence was made b) 
colonel Boyle, a Scotch officer in the Spaniſte 
fervice, who did all that could be expected from 
_ a gallant officer, but was at laſt obliged to ca- 


pitulate. | 


On the 2 fſt of September, 1649, the queen 
was delivered of a fon, who had, for the pre- 
ſent, the title of duke of Anjou. Cardinaf 
Richelieu, apprehenſive that her power would 
now encreaſe, took every precaution to be in a 
condition to fecure himſelf, in caſe of the king's 
death. Mademoiſelle de la Fayette, a favourite 
of the king, was obliged to retire from the 
court, by a contrivance of the cardinal, who 
was alſo jealous of her influence. Father Cauſſin, 
the king's confeffor, as well as that lady's, en- 
couraged her to intrigue againſt this miniſter, 


even after ſhe had taken the veil among the 
| Nuns 


[. $f: 


nns of the order of the Viſitation ; but the car- 


dinal diſcovered their intentions, and procured 


the baniſhment of Cauſſin. 


The pope having diſobliged the king, not 
only by ill- treatment of marſhal d'Etrees, am- 
baſſador at Rome, but by violating ſeveral pri- 


vileges of the French nation, began to loſe 


much of his authority ; ſor the king fent a letter 
of cachet to the parliament, directing them to 
fignify, in his name, to the biſhops and other 
prelates in Paris, that his majeſty forbad them 


to have any communication with M. Scott, 


nuncio-extraordinary from his holineſs, 


On the 1ft of June following, Lewis con- 
cluded an alliance, offenfive and defenſive,” with 


John IV. king of Portugal, and, by the inter- 
poſition of the court, the States-general, who 
were invited to become contracting parties in 


the treaty, concluded in the mean time a truce 


for ten years with that prince, by which they 
engaged to act jointly againſt the Spaniards in 
the Mediterranean. 5 


On the 3d of July, 1642, Mary of Medicis 


died at Cologne, aged fixty-eight.—In October 
of the ſame year, cardinal Richelieu made a 
kind of triumphal entry into Paris, and in No- 


vember was carried off by an abſceſs in hi: 
lungs, | | 8 
The king, being now deprived of his gover- 
nor, as Richelieu mo juſtly ſtiled, reſolved 
. e 33 | 3 N | to 
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to act from himſelf. He recalled ſeveral per- 
ſons from exile, and diſcharged all the ſtate 
priſoners from the Baſtile. But diſeaſe and in- 
firmities began now to make him ſenſible that 
his own death was approaching; and the expec- 


tation of a regency taking place, occaſioned two - 


factions at court, one for the queen, the other 
for 'the duke of Orleans, the king's brother. 
Lewis was pleaſed with neither ; but as he had 
reaſon to think, that the government could not 


de in worſe hands than his brother's, he diſ- _ 


miſſed his confeſſor, the learned father Sir mond, 
for ſoliciting him to aſſociate the duke of Or- 


Jeans in the regency. At length, after mature 
deliberation, the king, on the 19th of April, 


1643, publiſhed the form of the regency that 
ſhould take place after his deceaſe. Aecording 
to this declaration, the queen was ſole regent, 


and had the cuſtody of the children. After it . 


was read, and oblervance ſworn, it was regiſ- 
tered in parliament, He died on the 14th of 
May following, the day of his acceſſion, in the 


forty-ſecond year of his age, and the thirty- 
third of his reign. | 


Lewis XIV. was not quite five years old when 
his father died. The parliament, notwithſtand- 
ing the declaration of the late king concerning 


the regency, ſoon permitted many material alter- 


ations, inſomuch that, without formally re- 
pealing, they entirely cancelled his will in that 
partizular. The care of the young king's edu- 
cation was entruſted to cardinal Mazarine, which 
was the foundation on which the cardinal roſe 
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to ſuch great reputation and authority. He was 
immediately put at the head of the queen's 
councils, and ſhared her confidence with the 
duke of Vendofme, and a very few others. 'The 
duke of Anguten having, at this time, gained 
a compleat victory over the Spaniards at Rocroi, 
was a means of fixing the reputation of the re- 
gency both in the eyes of the court and of the 
people. But jealouſies among the queen's fa- 
vourites ſoon interrupted the h:rmony of the 
ſtate. The duke of Beaufort was ſo much in- 
cenſed at the preference which the queen ſhewed 
to Mazarine, that there was little doubt of his 
meditating the cardinal's deſtruction; but his 
intentions were ſuſpected and fruſtrated, his per- 
ſon arreſted, and, with ſeveral noblemen who had 
ſided with him, ſent to the caſtle of Vincennes. 
The domeſtic affairs of France began now to be 
diſturbed. The council of ſtate had impoſed a 
tax upon the new houſes, built contrary to the 


edict for ſetting bounds to the city of Paris; | 


upon which followed an inſurrection of the peo- 
ple, whoſe cauſe was ſupported by parliament. 
At firſt, vigorous meaſures were propoſed, but 
the natural moderation of Mazarine prevailed, 
and the queen conſented to pardon the offend- 
ers. 
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The French armies were this year very victo- 


rious. The duke of Anguien attacked general 
Merci, Who commanded a large body of troops, 
and gained a complete victory over him; and 
Merci, in retreating, fell into the hands of a 
ſcouting party, and was killed. Marſhal Tu- 
renne 


{8] 
renne finiſhed the glory of the campaign by tak - 
ing Treves on the 16th of November, and re- 
ſtaring the elector. 


In the enſuing campaign, cardinal Mazarine 
was determined to exert the whole power of 
France to humble the pope, who not only pro- 
ſecuted the Barbarins with unrelenting ſeverity, 
but had refuſed a hat to the biſhop of Aix, the 
cardinal's brother, and had even gone ſo far as 
to publiſh a bull; inſiſting on the attendance of 
the whole ſacred college at Rome, unleſs ex- 
empted by his holineſs's permiſſion. But the 
terror of an armament ſoon forced pope Inno- 
cent to comply with the cardinal's terms, by 
which the Barbarins were reſtored to all they 
had loſt, and Mazarine became the bx 1dol or | 


the people. 


The year 1647 was not very fartun2te to 
France, the plenipotentiaries for concluding a 
eace had met, and continued their conferences 
at Munſter and Oſnaburg ; the catholics at the 
former, and the proteſtants at the latter. 


On the 2d of October, France loſt marſhal 
de Gaflion, one of her- ableſt officers, at the 
ſiege of Lens. He was at that time in diſgrace 
at court, for having thrown an impertinent let- 
ter of Mazarine' son the ground, and for having 
juſtly exclaimed againſt the idle expences of the 
opera, whilſt ſeveral places on the frontiers of 
the kingdom wanted repairs. 4 


1 
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In 1648, the admirable conduct of marſhal 
Turenne obliged the Imperialiſts to ſign the 
treaty of Munſter. On the 3oth of January 
that treaty was alſo concluded between Spain 
and Holland ; in conſequence of which, the 
king of Spain renounced for himſelf, and for 
his ſucceſſors, all right whatever to the United 
Provinces, and acknowledged them to be a free 
and independent ſtate. By this peace, France 
was deprived of the alliance of Holland, not- 
withſtanding the aſſurance this republic had 
given, of never entering into a ſeparate treaty, 
and Spain was encouraged to make new efforts 
againſt France, whoſe power had been conſide- 
rably weakened by the civil wars: but, on the 
whole, it was very honourable and favourable 
to the French crown. The liberty of the em- 
pire ſeemed to be ſecure, the balance between 
the two religions perfectly ſettled, and all this 
depended upon France for ſupporr. The great 
project of Richelieu, with reſpect to reſtraining 
the power of the houſe of Auſtria in Germany, 
was here moſt effectually executed. In our own 
times we have ſeen the ſpirit of this treaty re- 
vive, and French armies in the heart of the em- 
pire, invited thither by German princes. 


In 1648, another civil war broke out, which 
was greatly promoted by the famous cardinal 
de Retz, a man of extraordinary abilities and 
prodigious vices. But the whole conduct of 
the malecontents was wild and ridiculous, and 
their troops defeated as often as they engaged. 
They therefore found themſelves under a neceſ- 
| ſity 
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dity of making peace, to which the court was 
pretty equally inclined. On the 11th of March 
the treaty was concluded at.Rouel, and, by the 
end of the month, it was confirmed and agreed 
to by the parliament and people, It ſeemed as 
if the ſpirit of rebellion had ſpread itſelf all 
over Europe: the Engliſh were now trying their 
king as a criminal, and the ſultan Ibrahim was 
at the ſame time ſtrangled by the janiſſaries. | 


The treaty was however only productive of 
an apparent calm in France: the parliament 
aſſembled again, under pretence that the decla- 
ration had been violated. The cardinal was 
forced to withdraw- from court, leaving the 
queen in great diſtreſs. The Frondæurs had 

gained the duke of Orleans over to their party, 
and began to grow ſo formidable, that the king 
thought proper to quit his capital, and retire to 
St. Germains by night, on the 6th of January, 
1649. On the day after, the prince of Conde, 
accompanied by the duke of Orleans, formed 
the blockade of Paris. The court had retreated 
to a little town named Gergaut, with a very 
ſmall number of troops about the king's perſon. 
They were ſcarce arrived there, when the duke 
of Beaufort, who had taken the opportunity 
offered him by theſe diſturbances, to eſcape out 
of priſon and join the malecontents, took poſt 
on the oppolite ſide If the river Loire, and be- 
gan to attack the bridge. Marſhal Turenne 
happened to be there, and the court was ſaved 
by his conduct and refolution. He took only 


two hundred men with him, uoprovided _ 
Ee bal 
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bail or with powder, poſted them at the houſes 
adjoining to the bridge, ordered the barrier to' 
be thrown open, and advancing with his ſword" 
drawn, called to his troops with a loud voice, 
not to fire till they came cloſe to the enemy. 
The rebels were ſo much alarmed at the nature 
of this attack, that, inſtead of giving battle, 
they choſe rather to barricade. But marſhal 
Hocquincourt, coming up with the guards, at- 
tacked the barricade, killed. their commander 
Sirot, and diſperſed the troops. In Auguſt, 
however, a general act of indemnity was paſſed, 
in which all the chiefs of the rebel party were 
included; and, on the 18th of that month, 
their majeſties returned to their capital in tri- 
umph. Cardinal Mazarine was ſtill abſent, 
and the queen could not imagine the royal au- 
thority thoroughly eſtabliſhed without him ; ſhe 
therefore ſent a ſtrong eſcort to bring him 
from Sedan to Paris, where he was cordially 
received by the king. This great miniſter im- 
mediately applied himſelf to the reſtoring regu- 
larity in the government; and the remains of 
the rebellion were gradually extinguiſhed 
throughout the kingdom, partly by treaty and 
partly by force. 


In the year 165 3, the intendants of the pro- 
vinces began to exerciſe their authority. They 
were new commiſhoned, with the title of inten- 
dants for the adminiſtration of juſtice, for the 
police, and the revenue; which is the ſtate of 
thoſe officers to this day. On the 7th of ſune, 
165 4, the king was crowned at Rheims. 


1121 
In 165 5, Oliver Cromwel accepted propoſals 
from Mazarine, and concluded a treaty with the 
king of France. He treated his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty upon a footing of equality, obliged him 
to acknowledge his title of protector, and give 
notice to the fugitive king of England to quit 
the French territories. In the mean time mar- 
ſhal Turenne purſued his conqueſts, and opened 
A way to the Spaniſh Netherlands, by taking 
Landrecy and Queſnoy. The king remained 
with the army during the whole campaign, and 
aſſiſted at the ſiege of St. Guillan, which ſur- 
rendered on the 15th of Auguſt. 


No ſooner did the following ſeaſon admit of 
taking the field, than the cardinal, in compli- 
ance with Cromwell's preſſing remonſtrances, 

ordered Turenne to ods the neceſſary prepa- 

rations for immediately laying ſiege to Dunkirk. 

The marſhal ſaw the difficulties that would at- 

tend ſuch an expedition, while Furnes, Bergue, 

and Graveline, were in the poſſeſſion of the ene- 
my. But his orders were peremptory, and he 
reſolved to comply, relying upon his own ge- 
mus to ſurmount every difficulty. The ;o hubs. 
tants of Dunki k were ſoon appriſed of his in- 
tentions. They therefore opened the ſluices, 
and laid the whole country under water, as far 
as the lake of Bergue. On the dyke. leading 
from thence toDunkirk, were raiſed two ſtrong 
forts, each garriſoned with a thouſand men. 

The -. however, was not diſcouraged; 

he perſiſted in the enter prize, contrary to the 

te monſtrances of his officers and friends, who 
| dreaded 
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dreaded the ruin of the army and the reputation 
of their general. With eight thouſand men he 

marched into Artois, paſſed the Lys, and ad- 
vanced towards the Colme; and when he arri- 
ved before Dunkirk, he ſaw the town floating, 
as it were, in the ſea. The men were imme- 
diately ſet to work on the lines, forming a curve, 
like a creſcent, round the town. At the ſame 
time, the port was blocked up by twenty Eng- 
liſh mer of war. The Spaniards, obſerving the 
marſhal's reſolution to inveſt the place, thought 
of putting themſelves in motion, in order to ſtop 

his progreſs. But he was determined to go out 
of his lines, and give them battle at all events, 
The Engliſh part of the army led the attack, 
ana behaved with great intrepidity. The French 
battalions advanced with no leſs valour, and the 
enemy were ſoon thrown into confuſion ; while 
the marquis de Caſtlemere attacked the flank 
with his cavalry, by which the Spaniards were 
entirely bros e and diſperſed. About nine thou- 
ſand were killed, a more conſiderable number 
were ta':en priſoners, and the remainder were 
obliged to fly for ſecurity under the cannon of 
Dunkirk. The day after this battle, Turenne 
renewed the ſiege with redoubled fury; the gar- 
riſon though without hope of ſuccour, made a 
very gallant defence for ten days longer, but at 
laſt, on the 24th of June, ſurrendered upon ho- 

hourable terms, and Dunk iræ was, according to 


a compact with Crom wel, put into the hands of 
the Engliſn. | 


In 
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In 1659, a treaty of peace was concluded be- 
tween France and Spain, after four and twenty 
conferences. This was the laſt material trant- 
action in Cardinal Mazarine's adminiftration. 
He died in the following year, leaving behind 
him the character not only of the moſt ſubtle, 
enterpriſing and indefatigable, but alſo of the 
moſt vain, haughty and avaricious miniſter ever 
known in that or any other country. Lewis 
began now to pay very cloſe attention to the af- 
Fairs of government, which he had hitherto ſub. 
mitted to the cardinal, without controul. On 
the gth of June 1650, the king's marriage was 
ſolemnized, and on the 26th of Auguſt their 
majeſties made their public entry into Paris. 


In 1662, the count d'Eftrades negociated the 
reſtitution of Dunkirk, with the court of Lon- 
don, and Charles II. agreed to reſtore it for five 
millions of livres. By the ſame treaty, all the 
poſts which the Engliſh poſſeſſed on the coaſt of 
Flanders, were delivered up to the French, at 
which the parliament of England was highly in? 
cenſed, and would have ſacrificed Lord Claren- 
don to their reſentment, if he had not made a 
timely eſcape. In 1663, the academy of in- 
ſcrĩptions and belles lettres was founded in France, 
as. alſo that of painting and ſculpture. The 
ſame year Lewis marched to invade Flanders, 
with an army of thirty-five thouſand men. Tu- 
renne was the ſecond in command upon this ex- 

dition, from whom his majeſty condeſcended 
to declare his intention of learning the art of 
War. Furnes Armentieres, and Courtrai were 
; | taken 
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wken in two days, and the campaign conclud-- 


ed with the reduction of Liſle. In 1668, the 


lan was propoſed for fortifying the towns he 
d taken ; and the direction of the works com 
mitted to Vauban, the greateſt engineer ever 
known. Every body was ſurpriſed to ſee places 
made ſtrong in proportion as they appeared more 


naked and defenceleſs: the citadel of Liſle was 
conſtructed upon this principle, and is reputed 


a maſter- piece of fortification. 


On the 7th of April 1672, war was declared 
againſt the Dutch, both by England and France; 
the conſequence of which was, almoſt the im- 
mediate conqueſt of Holland. In October fol- 
lowing, France and Spain came to a rupture, 
and Lewis was obliged to evacuate ſeveral of the 
vanquiſhed towns. In 1675, Marſhal Turenne 
oppoſed Montecuculli in his deſign in paſſing 


over the Rhine at Straſburgh; near three months 


were ſpent in marches, counter-marches, and 
ſtratagems: at length the marſhal was killed by 
a random ſhot, on the 27th of July, and in him 
died the greateſt military ſupport of France. On 
the 5th of April 16 7, Cambray ſurrendered to 
the king, after a ſiege of nine days only. The 


prince of Orange marched to the relief of St. 


Omer, and on the 11th was fought the battle 

of Mount Caſſel, where the duke of Orleans 

gained a complete victory over the prince of 

Orange, and gave ſignal proofs of his valour. 

At this æra, lived Racine and Deſpereaux, to 

whom the king * a penſion of a thouſand 
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crowns 
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crowns to encourage them to write the hiſtory of 
his reign. 2 
In February 1678, the king beſieged and 
took Ghent, after a four days ſiege. This place 
was of great importance, as it was intended for 
the general magazine of the allied army, till 
they ſhould be in a condition to take the field. 
The year following, died Cardinal de Retz. In 
1680, the firſt ſettlement of the French in the 
Eaſt Indies was ſecured, by confirming the ac- 
quiſition of Pondicherry in 1674. | 


In the beginning of the next year, the king 
cauſed the harbours of Breſt and Toulon to be 
completed, and encreaſed his marine with up- 
wards of ſixty thouſand ſailors. . 


In 1690, died Pope Innocent XI. an avowed 
enemy to France; by whoſe death an end was 
put to the diſputes between that kingdom and 
Rome. In 1695, happened the firſt impoſi- 
tion of a poll tax, which was however ordained 
to terminate at the next peace, and the ordina- 
tion was ſtricily adhered to. | ; 


In April 1696, the allies bombarded Calais 
by ſea, but to no purpoſe. In July, M. de 
Frontenac, governor of New France, undertook 
an expedition againſt the Iroquois, . by means of 
which he ſecured Quebec and all Canada, againſt 
the incurſions of thoſe barbarians. The only 
tranſaction that paſſed, worthy notice at this 
time, in the Netherlands, was the ſiege of Na- 
mur. King William ventured to inveſt that 

R : h wack, 
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lace, though by ſome late additional works, 
it was deemed almoſt impregnable, and was de- 
fended by count Guiſcard, with a garriſon of 
fifteen thouſand men. However, on the 4th of 
September, after a very gallant defence, it was 
forced to capitulate. The coaſt of France was 
this year frequently inſulted by Berkely the 
Engliſh admiral ; ſeveral places were bombard- 
ed, but as no extraordinary damage was ſultain- 
ed, theſe exploits only ſhewed that England had 
again reſumed her naval ſuperiom ty. 


In 1697, a peace was eftabliſhed over all Eu- 
rope, by the treaty of Ryſwick ; but it was not 
fgned till the 2oth of September. With Eng- 
land, this treaty ſtipulated, that Lewis ſhould 
neither diſpute William's pretenſions to the 
crown of Great Britain, nor in any ſhape aſſiſt 
the claim of James the Second his competitor. 
In the following year, mutual embaſſies were 
fent from all the princes of Europe. But in 
1701, Lewis found himſelf at the eve of the 
moſt important war in his whole reign. A grand 
alliance was formed againſt him. England and 
Holland united, and exerted their vigour; and 
in the month of july, the great duke of Marl- 


borough, took the command of the confederate 


army in Flanders. Lewis ſent the duke of Bur- 
gundy and Marſhal Boufflers to opp ſe him, but 
his judicious marches and encampmeats obliged 
the French every where to retire. In the ſpace. 
of a month all Spaniſh Guelderland was evacg- 
ated, many towns taken, and the two French 


commanders, to fave their reputation, returned 
6 to 
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o Verſailles. The engagements at ſea were na 
j8ſs fayourable to the Engliſh. 


In 1704, this: emperor's affairs were on the 
brink of deftruftion, when the duke of Marl- 
borough formed that bold military reſolution, 
which will be the admiration of all ages, of 
marching to the relief of the empire with only 
ten thouſand Britiſh infantry, and twenty-three 
ſquadrons of horſe. In July, was fought the 
ever-memorable battle of Blenheim, where the 
French army was ſo ſeverely defeated : officers 

and ſoldiers threw themſelves into the Danube, 
and loft their lives in endeavouring to eſcape 
captivity, Ten thouſand men were left dead on 
the field, and thirteen thouſand were made pri- 
ſoners. One hundred pieces of cannon, two 
hundred ſtandards, all the French baggage, 
and the military cheſt, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. This was the moſt diſgraceful and de- 
cifive loſs that Lewis ever ſuſtained. - The em- 
pire of Germany was relieved, and all France 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation. Theſe 
misfortunes in Germany, were, however, in 
ſome meaſure, alleviated by the active and pru- 
dent conduct of Vendoſme, who reduced the 
duke of Savoy to extreme difficulties, and al- 
moſt ruined his whole territories before the end 
of the campaign. But on the opening of the 
next campaign, the French were again defeated 
by the Engliſh general, at the battle of Ramil- 
lies, and alſo by prince Eugene before Turin. 
Upon theſe repeated loſſes, the king thought 
proper to recall Vendoſme from Italy, and 
5 2 place 
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place him at the head of the army ia the Ne- 
therlands, in conjunction with the duke of Bur- 
gundy. The battle of Oudenarde was here 
the next event of importance, wherein the duke 
of Vendoſme's military talents Ki > ogg to the 

reateſt advantage, but proved uſeleſs, in op- 
poſition to Marlborough. When the French 
army began to break, Vendoſme alighting from 
his horſe, flew among the ranks, called the of- 
ficers by name, conjured them to maintain the 
honour of their country, and animated the men 
with his voice and example. But the whole 
army was ſoon put into confuſion, and night 
coming on, Vendoſme drew off his broken 
forces, towards Ghent. Having ſeen the army 
give way, he had prognoſticated their defeat, 
and had provided a rear guard of twenty bat- 
tallions to ſecure the retreat. In this action 
they loſt three thouſand men, had ſeven thou- 
fand taken priſoners, and owed the ſafety of the 
reſt to the good conduct and precaution of the 
| duke of Vendoſme. The allies, purſuing their 
advantages, immediately inveſted Lifle, and the 
reduction of that well fortified citadel aftoniſhed 
all Europe. In the mean time, the Engliſh ' 
fleet in the Mediterrancan, commanded by Sir 
John Leake, ſeized upon the iflands of Sardi- 
nia and Minorca, 


On the 11th of September, 1709, was fought 
the battle of Malplaquet, where twenty thou- 
{and of the confederates fell, whereas the loſs 
of the French ſcarce amounted to eight thou- 
ſand. At ON the war began to be very * 

ome 
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ſome to the Engliſh, and made them turn their 
eyes upon their own ſituation, in the midſt of 
Marlborough's victories. A change in the 
miniſtry, and a quarrel between queen Anne 
and the ducheſs of Marlborough, ſoon paved 
the way to a general peace. On the 2gth of 
January, +712, the congreſs was opened at 
Utrecht. The Dutch plenipotentiaries behaved 
as a people forced to conſent to a conference 
againſt their inclination. A ſpirit of war. ſtill 
prevailed in the United Provinces, nor was there 
any hopes that the deputies would change their 
behaviour, till Britain's expreſſions became re- 
ſolute and peremptory. Mr. Prior was impa- 
tiently expected by the French miniſters, as the 
angel of peace, entruſted with the queen of 
England's ſecret ſentiments. But-in his room, 
came Mr. Harley, with inſtructions of the 
22 moment to all the powers of Europe. 

ngland, it ſeems, demanded ſecurity from the 
courts of France and Spain, that the crowns of 
thoſe two kingdoms ſhould never be united in 
the ſame perſon. In expectation of Philip's 
anſwer, the negotiation was ſuſpended, this be- 
ing a fundamental article, to' prevent the ex- 
orbitant growth of the houſe of Bourbon. Lewis, 
in the mean time, was fo deſirous of a peace, 
that he wrote to the Engliſh miniſtry, with a 
propoſal, in caſe of Philip's refuſing to renounce - 

is pretenſions to the crown of France, to enter 
into ſuch meaſures with the queen of England, 
as ſhould be neceſſary to determine him, and 
bring on the concluſion of the treaty. 


On 
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On the 12th of February, died at Verſailles, 
Mary Adelaide, of Savoy, dauphineſs, and 
formerly ducheſs of Burgundy, at the age of fix 
and twenty years, and the dauphin ſurvived: her 
bat fix days, for he died at Marli, on the 18th 
of the ſame month, at the age of thirty. The 
Euke of Burgundy, the eldeſt of the two 
Princes whom he left behind, followed ſoon 
after, and died at Verſailles, upon the 8th of 
March, at the age of eight years; the- duke of 
Anjou, the preſent king, was at the ſame time 


in great danger. 


The war in Spain afforded nothing remark- 
able; the campagin in Flanders was the only 
object worthy of attention; and indeed the ope- 
rations on that ſide contributed to forward the 
peace. On the 17th of July, the dyke of Or- 
mond withdrew his troops from the allied ar- 
my; a ſuſpenſion of arms was proclaimed in 
the French and Engliſh camps ; and on the 
2:3th of the ſame month, Dunkirk was put in- 
to the hands of the Engliſh, till the concluſion 
of a peace. The ſuſpenſion of arms which had 
been agreed on between France, Spain, and Eng- 
Jand, was prolonged, and a like ſuſpenſion was 
declared with regard to Portugal. Upon the 
5th of November, the king of Spain renounced 
the cron of France for himſelf and his deſcend- 
ants ; and on the other hand, the dukes of Berry 
and Orleans relinquiſhed their pretenſions to 


Spain. 


On 
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On the 11th of April 1713, the treaties be - 
tween the plenipotentiaries of France, Great 
Britain, Savoy, Portugal, and the States Ge- 
_ neral, were figned at Utrecht, while the em- 
peror refuſed the terms of accommodation, and 
continued the war. On the 13th of July, a 
treaty of peace was ſigned between Spain, on 
the one hand, and Great Britain and Savoy, on 
the other, by which Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
with the iſland of Minorca, were ceded to the 
Britiſh nation, who likewiſe received conſider- 
able advantages with regard to their Weſt-India 
trade ; and, on the 6th of March 1714, a treaty 
of peace was ſigned at Raſtadt, by prince Eu- 
ne, in the name of the emperor and empire, 
and marſhal Villars, in behalf of the king, :vho 
did not long ſurvive theſe treaties, but died at 
Verſailles, the 1 of September, 1715, in the 
ſeventy- ſeventh year of his age, and the ſeven- 
ty- ſecond year of his reign, and was buried at 
St. Denis. He was ſucceeded by his grandſon, 
Lewis XV. the preſent king of France, who was 
born the 15th of February, 17 10. 
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A general Account of Spain and Portugal. 


SPAIN, including Portugal, which, till of late, 

was part of that kingdom, is ſituated in the 
ſouth- weſt part of the continent of Europe, be- 
tween thirty-ſix and forty- four degrees of north 
Jatitude, and between ten degrees weſt, and 
three degrees eaft longitude. The greateſt 
length of this kingdom, reckoning from Cape 
Creuz, in the north-eaſt, to Cape St. Vincent, 
in the ſouth-weſt, is about ſeven hundred miles: 
and its greateſt breadth, from Cape Finifterre, 
injthe north-weſt, to Cape Palos, in the ſouth- 
eaſt, is five hundred and fifty miles, 


n the north, it is bounded by the Bay of 
Biſcay, and the Pyrenean mountains, Which 
divide it from France; by the Mediterranean on 
tue eaſt and ſouth, and by the Atlantic Ocean 
on the weg. 


This 
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This country is now divided into the two 
kingdoms of Spain and Portugal. 


Spain contains the kingdom of Galicia, the 
principality of Afturia, and the Iordihap of Biſ- 
cay in the north; the Kingdom of Navarre, the 
kirglom of Arragon, and the principality of 
Catalonia; in the eaſt : the kingdom of Valen- 
cia, the kingdom of Murcia, the kingdom of 
Granada, and the province of Andaluſia, in 
the ſouth ; and the provinces of New and Old 
Caſtile, the Kingdom of Leon, and the pro- 
vince of Eſtremadura in the middle. 


The kingdom of Galicia contains the cities 
of Compoſtella, an archbiſhopric ; Lugo, Tuy, 
Orenze, Mondonedo, Corunna, or the Groyn, 
and Betanzos ; beſides theſe cities, there is a con- 
ſiderable number of towns, pd chief are F errol, 
Ne and Rivadavia. 4 


In the principality of Aſturia, which gives 
title to the eldeſt ſon of Spain, is the city 
of Oviedo only, and Santillana, a fmall mari- 
time town. 


' Ordonna, and Fonterabia, are the only cities 
in the lordſhip cf Biſcay. The principal 
towns are Bilboa, its capital; St. Sebaſtian, 
a noted ſea-port; Toloſa, Vittoria, formerly 
Byzantium. ; Port Paſſage, &. Andero, Lare- 
do, and Placentia, 
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In the kingdom of Navarre are the cities 
of Pampeluna, Eſtella, Olita, Tudela, Caſ- 
cant, Viana, and Taſalla. | N 


In the kingdom of Arragon are the cities 
of Saragoſſa, an archbiſhopric; Oſoa, Jaca, 
Teruel, Albaraſin, Taracona, Balbaſtro, Ca- 
latajud, Burgia Borgia and Daroca. Beſides 
theſe cities, there is a conſiderable number of 
towns, ſome: of them not inferior to the cities 
in largeneſs and opulence, 


In the principality of Catalonia, are the ci- 
ties of Barcelona, Taragona, Tortoſa, Lerida, 
Urgel, Girone, Vich, Solſonna, Balaguer, and 
Manreſa. Roſes, the principal town, is very 
conſiderable for its ſtrength, trade, and com- 
modious harbour. | 

In the kingdom of Valencia, are the cities 
cf Valencia, an ancient biſhopric; Segorbe, 
ſuppoſed to have been the capital of the Celti- 
beri; Origuela, Zativa, Alicant, Denia, Gan- 
dia, and Morviedro: the principal towns are 
Villa Hermoſa, Villareal, and Alcira. 


In the kingdom of Murcia, are the cities of 
Murcia, Lorca, and Carthagena: the moſt 
conſiderable towns are Caravaca and Mula. 


In the kingdom of Granada, are the cities 
of Granada, an archbithopric ; Malaga, Al- 
meria, and Guadix: th: other conſiderable 

D towns 
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towns in this province are Ronda, Antiquera, 
Baza, and Loya. i 


In the province of Andaluſia, are the cities 
of Seville, an archbiſhopric, jaen, Corduba, 
Medina Sidonia, Cadiz, Gibraltar, ſubject to 
Great Britain; Port St. Maria, Ezeja, Baeza, 
Oſſuna, St. Lucar, Anduxar, Carmona, Al- 
calarael, Lucena, Arcos, Marchena, Ayamont, 
Ubeda, and Moguer. 


In the province of Old Cafti'e, are the cities 
of Burgos, an archbiſhopric ; Valladolid, Se- 
ovia, Avila, Oſma, Siguenza, Calahorra, 
3 Soria, near which ſtood the ancient 
city of Numantia; St. Domingo, Roa, Nagera, 
Aranda, and Calzada. 1 


In the province of New Caſlile ſtands Ma- 
drid, the capital of all Spain; which, though 
not dignified with the title of city, may juſtly 
be reckoned one of the largeſt and moſt opulent 
towns in the world. The cities in this province 
are Toledo, once the metropolis of Spain, and 
the greateſt and richeſt archbiſhopric in the 
world, next to that of Rome; Cuenca, Cividad 
Real, Guadalaxara, Hueta, Gueta, and Al- 
carez, Beſides theſe cities, there are a ver 
conſiderable number of towns, particularly Al- 
cala de Henarez, Almanza, the Eſcurial, and 
Aranjuez, | 
In the kingdom of Leon, are the cities of 
Jeon, Salamanca, Cividad, Rodrigo, Zamora, 

5 Atorgo, 
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Aſtorgo, Palencia, Toro, Medina del Rio Secos 
and the towns of Tor de Cillas, Medina del 
Campo, and Alva, | 


In the province of Eſtramadura, are ſeven 
cities, Merida, Badajox, Placentia, Coria, 
Truxillo, Lerena, Xeres de los Cavalaros, be- 
ſides many towns, not inferior to cities, as to 
largeneſs, and number of inhabitants, particu- 
larly Alcantara, and Medilin. | 


There are three Spaniſh iſlands in the Medi- 
terranean; Majorca, whoſe capital is Majorca; 
Minorca, belonging to Great Britain, whoſe 
chiet towns are Citadella, and Mahon; and 
Ivica, whole chief town is Ivica. 


There are twenty-two univerſities in Spain, 
the chief of which are Salamanca, Compoſtella, 
Valladolid, Saragoſſa, Palentia, Seville, and 
Toledo. There are eight archbiſhoprics in 
Spain, and a great many biſhoprres. 


The principal rivers in the kingdom of Spain, 
are, | | 

1. The Iberus, now Ebro; it riſes at. Fon- 
tibre, on the borders of Biſcay ;. thence croſſ- 
ing Navarre, Arragon, and Catalonia, falls in- 
to the Mediterranean below Tortoſa, after a 
courſe of about three hundred miles, 


2. The Durius, now the Douro, riſes near 
the city of Soria, in Old Caſtile, runs weſt- 
ward through Leon and Portugal, and falls 
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into the Atlantic ocean, below the city of 
Oporto. 


3. The Tagus, 1 now Tajo, riſes in the moun- 
tains of Molina, runs through New Caſtile, 
Eſtremadura, and Portugal, and ſalls into the 
ocean near Liſbon, 


The antient Anas, or Anus, now Gua- 
diana, ſprings from certain lakes, about twelve 
miles from Moutieil, in New Caſtile, and having 
run weſtward about eight or ten leagues, ſinks 
under ground, and continues its ſubterraneous 
courſe about ſeven or eight leagues more, and 
then appears again near a village, called Day- 
miel in another lake, and having continued its 
courſe a conſiderable way, ſinks twice under 

ground again, till having crofied the province 
of Eſtremadura and part of Portugal, it dif- 
charges itſelf into the ocean at Ayamonte, be- 
-tween Algarve, and Andaluſia. 


"IP be Bztis, now Guadalaquivir, which in 
the Arabic language, fignifies the Great River, 
riſes among the mountains of Segura, bends its 
courſe ſouth-weſt, and receives ſeveral rivers, 

till, a little below Seville, it divides itſelf in- 
-to.two branches, and forms a kind of ſmall 
iſland, on which ſtood the ancient town of Tar- 
teſſus. This river is alſo famous for the excel- 
lency of its waters, for dreſſing and dying wool 
and woollen cloaths. It empties itſelf into the 
fea with ſuch velocity, that che noule 3 is heard 

at a great diſtance, R * 
Spain 
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Spain being a country of great extent, the de- 
grees of heat and cold differ very much between 
the northern and Southern parts of it, not only 
on account of the difference of their latitude, 
but likewiſe from other circumſtances. The 
months of June, July, and Auguſt, are ge- 
nerally exceſſive hot in the more ſouthern 
parts, at leaſt for four or five hours in the mid- 
dle of the day, and excepting thoſe months, the 
reſt of the year is delightful and temperate. The 
northern parts being more mountanions, are 
ſubject to ſevere froit, rain, and other incle- 
mencies during the winter ſeaſon. But up- 
on the whole, the country in general is as plea- 
ſant and healthfal as any in Europe. 


The mountains of this kingdom are covered 
with tall trees, of ſeveral ſorts, either for tim- 
ber or ſuel: the rocky parts with wild thyme, mar- 
zoram, and other aromatic herbs, which ſerve to 
feed an infinite number of goats and ſheep, and 
render thzir milk and fleth more ſweet than any 
that is fed on the richeſt paſtures. There are 
mountains in Spain which produce great quan- 
tities of a plant, called by the Spaniards, Eſ- 
parto, of which they make all kinds of ropes 
and cordage, and the boggy lands yield plenty 
of ruſhes for mats and other uſes. | 


The vallies of this country, are in general ex- 
ceeding fruitful, and produce wheat, perhaps 
the very beſt in Europe; barley in ſuch abun- 
dance, that it is the common grain for their 
horſes and mules in ſtead of oa .:, which are very 
— | ſcarce. 
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ſcarce. They have likewiſe wine in great plenty, 
and exceeding good, ſuch as Malaga, Sherry, 
Galicia, Alicant, Barcelona, and many other 
kinds not inferior to theſQ. 121 s 


The oil, wax, and honey, of this country are 
allowed to be exceeding good, and few coun- 
tries exceed this for plenty, goodneſs, and va- 
riety of fowl, both wild and tame, and of four- 
footed game. —Vß̃nß fel Sola I8 


The chief manufactures of this country are 
Alk, wool, iron, and copper; but theſe are not 
o con ſiderable as might be expected, owing 
chiefly to the indolence of the inhabitants, antl 
their want of hands. f 


-- 


PorRTUGAL, which is three hundred miles 
in length; and one hundred in breadth, between 
79 and 10? welt longitude, and between 37% 
and 42% north latitude, is bounded on the eaft 
and north, by 'Spain, and on the ſouth and weſt, 
by the ocean, and contains fix provinces: 1. En- 
tre Duero e Minho. 2. Tralos Montes. 3. Bei- 
ra. 4. Eſtremadura. 5. Alentejo, and 6. Al- 


garve. 


7. 


Entre Duero e Minho contains the ancient 
city of Braga, an archbiſhopric; the city of 
Oporto; the towns of Guimarames, Viana, 
1 Valenza, Monzoa, and Ponte de 
Lima. . | | 


\ 


- 
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Tralos Montes contains the cities of Bra- 
anza, and Chaves, and the towns of Miranda, 

Villareal, Villa Floor, and Freixo de Eſpa- 


Beira contains the cities of Coimbra, Lar- 
nego, Viſca, and Guarda, and the towns of 
Aveiro, Caſtel Rodrigo, Panhel, Almayda, 
Cavillano, and Montemor. | 


Eſtremadura in Portugal, contains only two 
cities, Liſbon, the metropolis of all Portugal, 
and Leria. Other towns of note in this pro- 


vince are Setubal Santarem, Alcazar del Sal, 


Tomar, Abrantes, Torres Novas, Torres Vie- 
dras, Villa Franca, and ſome others of leſs 
note, | | 


Alentejo, or Entre Tajo e Guadiano, con- 
tains four cities, Evora, or Ebora, an arch- 


biſhopric ; Portalegre, Elvas, and Beja. The 


towns of note are Villa Vitioſa, Eſtremos, 


Aviz, Olivenza, Moura, Serpa, and Campo 
Major. | 1 


Algarve contains the cities of Silves, Ta- 
vira, Lagos, and Faro. As for the towns of 
this province, they are ſcarcely worth men- 
tioning ; the largeſt of them is Laule, whic 
contains eight hundred inhabitants. | 


There are three univerſities in Portugal, 
which are thoſe of Liſbon, Ebora, and Coim- 
bra; the akchbiſhoprics are alſo three, Liſbon, 
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Braga, and Ebora ; and the biſhoprics are ten 
in number. 


The moſt remarkable rivers have been men- 
tioned in the account of Spain ; and next to 
them the moſt conſiderable are, | 


1. Mondego, anciently famous for its golden 
ſand. 2. Limia, the famous Lethe of the Greeks 
and Oblivion of the Latins, runs into the ſea 
near the city of Viana. 3. Sadao, which 
makes a ſpacious bay at St. Ube-, in the pro- 
vince of Alentejo. 4. Leza, formerly Celan- 
des. 5. Ave. 6. Carado. 7. Zezere. 8. 
Alba. g. Goa. All of which run from eaſt 
to weſt, and empty themſelves in the Atlantic 


Ocean. 5 


The air of this country is not ſo good as 
that of Spain, though generally cooler, owing 
to the refreſhing breezes from the fea. 


The ſoil of Portugal is the very worſt of all 
Spain, and never produces corn ſufficient to fap- 
ply its inhabitants. Paſture is no leſs ſcarce, 
and the cattle, few in number, ſmall and lean, 
though the fleſh generally good. But to mr ke 
amends in ſome meaſure for theſe deficiencies, 
here are made vaſt quantities of wine, which is 
indeed the beſt commodity in the kingdom. 
Oil is here likewiſe in great abundance, but 
much inferior to that of moſt other nations. 
Lgmons.and oranges grow here in great plenty, 
but are not ſo good as thoſe of Sevi le; nor in- 

dieed 
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ed are any of their fruit, either ſo large or ſo 
good as thoſe of Spain. | | 
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A particular Account of the moſt curious natural 

Productions of Spain and Portugal, in the Ani 
mal, Vegetable, and Foil Kingdoms; of remark- 
able Mountains and Caverns ; of Medicinal and 
other fingular Springs; of Lakes, Whirlpoals, 
and ol her natural objects of Curioſity. : 


INE of the moſt remarkable animals found 

native in Spain and Portugal, is the buffalo, 
or wild bull. This is a ſpecies of the bet, or 
ox kind, with very large, crooked and re- 
ſupinated horns. It is equal in ſize to our big- 
geſt oxen ; the head is very large, the forehead 
remarkably broad, and the aſpect very fierce and 
terrible ; their eyes are large and prominent; 
the ears long and patulous; the neck is thick, 
and remarkably ſhort; the fleſh hangs very 
looſe under the throat; the body is more bulky 
in proportion than in our bull ; and the legs are 
. thicker, but about equal in length. The buffa- 
lo is originally a native of the Eaſt, but has been 
introduced into ſome parts of Europe, where it 
is kept for ſervice, In ſome places it is a beaſt 
of Burden and draught, and the milk of the 
pon | 1 ſemales 
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females is uſed as that of our cows. But it 3s | 
apt to be miſchievous, and is leſs fit to be truſted 
looſe in the field where people walk. 


The wild boar, or hog, is alſo a native of 
theſe kingdoms ; but being no other than the 
common hog in his wild ſtate, a deſcription of 
it would appear ſuperfluous. 


It is fond of mountanious places, and gene- 
rally lives in thick woods; its body is covered 
with two kinds of hair, a longer and a ſhorter, 
_ more diſtinguiſhable than in the tame 

__ . | 


The Spaniſh ſheep, particularly about Sego- 
via, in Old Caſtile, are famous all over Europe 
for the fineneſs of their wool, and the Spaniſh 
horſes have been always celebrated for their 
ſwiftneſs and beauty: but however excellent 
the Spaniſh horſes may be, the Spaniards have 
been long accuſtomed to breed a great number 
of males, which, though not ſo ſwiſt, are much 
larger and ſtronger. eo 8 


Mules are chiefly uſed in countries where 
there are rocky and ſtony roads, as about the 
Alps, Pyrenees, &c. Great numbers of them 
are kept in theſe places; they are uſually black, 
ſtrong, well limbed, and large, being moſtly 
bred out of the fine Spaniſh mares: the mules 
are ſometimes fifteen or ſixteen hands high. 
No creatures are ſo proper for carrying large 
burdens, and none ſo ſure- footed. They = 

| mu 
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much hardier and ſtronger than horſes, will 
live and work twice their age; and thoſe which 
are light are fitter for riding than horſes, as to 
the walk and trot ; but they are apt to gallop 
rough. - | 


The cantharides is a native of Spain, whence 
it is uſually known in England by the name of 
the Spaniſh fly, though the inſect is frequent 
in France and Italy, It is properly of the ſcar- 
abzus, or beetle kind: the creature is uſually 
about half an inch in length, and a third of an 
inch, or ſomewhat leſs, in breadth : it 15 of a 
fine ſhining and beautiful colour, on the upper 
ſide a bright green, with a mixture or ſhade of 
gold yellow. From the eggs of the parent can- 
tharides, are hatched a ſmall kind of worms, of 
a duſky colour, with fix legs; and from theſe 
worms are afterwards produced the cantharides, 
as the butterflies are from the caterpillars: be- 
ing taken and ſuſpended over the fumes of vine- 
gar, they are expoſed to the-ſun to dry, and 
then ſold to the druggiſt. 


SESESEOISSSOSIESSNON ENDS 


VEGETABLES. 


AMONG the moſt curious vegetables which 
grow native in Spain and Portugal, and 
which, though cultivated in England with 
much pains and care, never arrive at perfection, 
1s the orange-tree, This plant grows in great 
| 7 abunde 
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abundance all over the country, wearing a con- 
tinual verdure, and bearing ar the ſame time a 
fragrant bloom of flowers, and a diverſity of 
fruits; ſome in their infant ſtate, and others in 
their full maturity. 


The Aurantium, or orange-tree, according to 
the ſyſtem of Botany invented by Linnæus, is | 
a ſpecies of C:trus, or citron-tree, the generical 
characters of which are as follow: it is a genus 
of the order of the 1coſandria, belonging to the 
Polyadelphia claſs, being the ſecond order of the 
eighteenth claſs. The calyx is a very ſmall de- 
ciduous perianthium, formed of one leaf, plane 
at the baſe, and divided into five denticulations 
at the top. The corolla conſiſts of five oblong, 
plane, patent, petals. The fruit 1s called a 
berry, covered with a thick fleſhy- rind ; the 
pulp being formed into veſicles, and having nine 
cells, in each of which there are two ſeeds, of 
a ſub-oval figure and callous ſubſtance, 


There are three ſpecies of this tree, the citron, 
the lemon, and the orange. The two firſt are 
natives of Media, Aſſyria, and Perſia, and the 
ſecond of India. The latter were firſt brought 
into Europe by the Portugueſe; and it is ſaid, 
that the very firſt China orange- tree, ſo called 
from having been originally b: ought from Chi- 
na, and from which variety of the orange-tree, 
all the European trees of the ſame ſort have been 
propagated, is ſtill preſerved at Liſbon : how- 
ever that be, the trees of this genus are found 
to be the longeſt lived plants, perhaps of any 

| | other; 
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other; ſeveral of them having been kept in 

gardens between two and three hundred years, 
and even then retaining the appearance of their 
youthful vigour. There are ſeveral varieties 
from each of the two ſpecies; and the city of 
Seville, in Spain, gives name to a variety of the 
orange tree, which is celebrated for the agree- 
able acidity of its juice. | 


The pomegranate-tree is a native of Spain and 
Portugal, as it is alſo of Italy and Africa. 


Though the fruit of this tree ſeldom arrives 
to any degree of perfection in England, ſo as to 
render it valuable, yet for the beauty of its ſcar- 
let- coloured flowers, together with the variety 
of its fruit, there ſhould be one planted in every 
garden, ſince the culture which it requires 
is not great. The flowers of the pomegramate- 
tree and the bark of he fruit are uſed in medi- 
cine, and are reckoned great aſtringents. 


The almond-tree deſerves to be mentioned 
among the native vegetables of Spain and Por- 
tugal, though it is not peculiar to this ſoil, but 
alſo grows naturally in Barbary. 


There are two kinds of theſe trees, and pro- 
duce almonds of different ſorts, ſweet and bitter, 
both of which are uſed in medicine: tne ſwee: 
almond is of a ſoft grateful taſte, and repuied 
cooling, healing, emollient, and nutritive. | 


vol. V. * A 
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A Species of the ilex, called the holm- oak, or 
ever-green- oak, which grows naturally in Spain 
and Portugal, as well as Languedoc in France, 
is remarkable for a fort of huſk, or berry, called 
kermes, and ſcarlet- grain, found adhering ſome- 
times to its leaves, but generally to its ſtem or 
branches, It is of a ſpherical figure, as large 
as a pea, ſmooth, ſhining, and full of a muci- 
laginous juice of a beautiful red colour, of con- 
ſiderable uſe in medicine, and in dying ſcarlet. 
After the moſt diligent enquiries of naturaliſts 
into the production of this grain, it, is found to 
be the neſt of a ſmall inſect or worm, which, 
pricking the bark or leaf, in order to depoſit 
its eggs, raiſes a little tumour or bliſter, which, 
by degrees, fills with a red pulp, impregnated 
with the numerous progeny of that animalcule. 
Her, when the berry is dried, there comes 
out of it a predigious number of little flies, ſo 
minute that they are {carce diſcernible,” inſo- 
much that the whole inward ſubſtance ſeems ta 
be converted into theſe inſects; to prevent which, 
the kermes is ufually ſteeped in vinegar. The 
berries are of a vinous ſmell, and of a rough 
bitter taſte, | | 
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FROM the bowels of the mountains of Spain 
and Portugal, are dug a variety of minerals, 
particularly iron, copper, lead, quickſilver, 
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alum, and calamine : here are quarries of mars 
ble of ſeveral ſorts, and in the mines of theſe 
countries are found the agate, granate, jaſper 
and other precious ſtones. As to the gold 
and ſilver mines of theſe countries, they have 
cither been exhauſted by the Romans, Cartha- 
gintans, and other nations, or negle fed by the 
inhabitants, fince they have been ble to draw 
ſuch vaſt quantities of thoſe rich metals out of 
their American dominions. Of all the mines 
in Spain and Portugal, thoſe therefore e the 
moſt valuable, which furniſh the inhabitants 
with iron and quickſilver, both of which they have 
great plenty. Their tron is excellent, particu- 
ſarly that which is dug out cf the mountains of 
Biſcay, whereof large quantiti⸗: age ſent d moſt 
parts of Europe, as well as manufactured at 
home. Some ſay the Spaniſh iron 1s the belt in 
the world, but the Swediſh iron has generally 
the preference, becauſe the Spaniſh is apt to 
red-ſear, as they call it, that is, to crack be- 
tween hot and cold. 


The agate, which 1 is alſo found 1 in Spain, i is a 
precious ſtone, partly opake, and partly tranſ- 
parent, uſually diverſifſied with various colours, 
veins, and ſpots, which ſometimes repreſent 
trees, animals, fruits, flowers, and other na- 
tural objects. 


The granate, or garnet, as it is commonly 
called, is a gem of a red colour, reſembling that 
of the kernel of a pomegranate, from whence 
its name, 1 are diilinguiſſied into * 
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tal and occidental; the former brought from 
ſeveral parts of the Eaſt- Indies, the latter found 
in Spain, Rohemia, and Sileſia; of which laſt 
ſort, thoſe of Bohemia are moſt valued, and by 
Jome preferred to the oriental kind, This ſtone, 
reduced to powder, and taken internally, is faid 
to cure palpitatians of the heart, to refit me- 
lancholy, and ſtop hxmorrhages ; and ſome be- 
lieve it has the ſame effect if ſuſpended about 
the neck, N 


Jaſper is a precious ſtone not much different 
from the agate, except that it is more opake, 
ſofter, and docs not take ſo good a poliſh. The 
florid jaſper, found in the Pyrenees, is uſvally 
ſtained with various colours, though fome have 
only one colour, as red or green; but theſe are 
leaſt eſteemed. | | 


Too theſe may be added another ſtone, though 
not of the precious kind, which is dug up in 
Spain, and ſeveral other parts of the world, 
viz. the hæmatites, or blaod- ſtone: this is a 
ferruginerus, ponderous, hard, metallic ſub- 
ſtance, of a red, blackiſn, and ſometimes an 
fron colour, and of an earthy aſtringent taſte, 
Some of theſe ſtones have an uneven and angu- 
lar ſurface, as thoſe that are found in Spain, 
which are reckoned the beſt in Europe; others 
are cluſtered on. the ſurface, like bunches of 
rapes, as thoſe brought from the Hercynian 
Foref in Germany; and others are formed like 
: VVV inte! inez, 
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various convolutions. 


The ſalt mines in the mountains of Catalo- 
nia, belonging to the duke of Cardona, de- 
ſerve to be mentioned under this article. The 
ſalt dug out of them is of four kinds, white, 
bay, red, and brilliant; which are found in 
diſtinct ſtrata, one above another. The firſt is 
like our ſea- ſalt, only it is not granulated, The 
ſecond is of an iron and ſlate colour, but has 
moſt of the qualities of the white. The third 
only differs from the reſt by the mixture of ſome 
bole or earth, which gives it the colour of a roſe. 
And the fourth ſort, though brilliant, is tranſ- 
pareat as Cryſtal, which is the proper ſal. gemmæ 
of the druggiſts. This laſt kind will become 
red hot in the fire, like iron, but eafily diſſolves 


in water: yet the druggiſts waſh it, to give it 


the greater luſtre, taking care to wipe it dry a- 
gain immediately. | : 
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EBREMARKABLE MOUNTAINS, LAKES, 

= SPRINGS, RIVERS, CAVERNS, and 
other NATURAL OBJECTS of CURE 
OSLEY;: 2 | 


P HE moſt celebrated mountains of Spain are 


the Pyrenees, which ſeparate this kingdom 


from France, and of which ſome account has 
been given among the remarkable mountains of 
| E 3 that 
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that country. From the Pyrenees, ſeveral chains 
of mountains branch our, and extend themſelves 
through great part of Spain and Portugal; the 
moſt remarkable of theſe are the Aſturian and 
Biſcaian ; thoſe of Andaluſia and Granada are 
famous for their mineral treaſſ ures, and their me- 
dicinal waters, whoſe healing virtues many have 
experienced. The moſt conſiderable mountains 
in Portugal, are the Eſtrella, which run from 
north to ſouth, between the provinces of Beira 
and Tralos Montes. In this mountain is a no- 
ble lead mine; and on the top of it are two lakes 
of a vaſt extent, and ſo deep, that one of them, 
in particular, could never be fathomed: but 
what is ſtill more extraordinary, theſe lakes, 
are calm when the ſea is calm, and rough When 
the ſea is ſtormy; from whence it is conjectur- 
ed, that they have a ſubterranean communica- 
tion with the ocean, though no leſs than 40 
miles diſtant from it; which conjecture ſeems 
to be confirmed by the wrecks of. ſhips which 
are now and then thrown up * them. 


"Near Roya, in Portugal, is ke extraor- 
dinary lake or pool, which is ſaid to make a 
hideous rumbling noiſe, like that of thunder; 
and uſually before a ftorm, 1s heard at the dif- 
tance of eighteen or twenty miles. Near the 
river Mon dego, about twenty-four miles from 
Coimbra, is a celebrated pool, called Ferventia, 
and mentioned by Pliny, which is ſaid to abſorb 
any thing thrown into it, though ever ſo light, 
as. wood, feathers, ſtraw, cork, or any ſuch 
light ſubſtances, which link down 8 
* _ 
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as they are thrown in, and never riſe again in 
the ſame place. 


Near Eſtremos, in Portugal, is a ſpring, 
which petrifies wood, or rather covers it with a 
caſe of ſtone :; : but the moſt ſurprizing circum- 
ſtance is, that it throws up water enough in ſum- 
mer, to turn ſeveral mills, whereas it is quite 
dried up in the winter. In the kingdom of 


Portugal, are ſeveral mineral and medicinal 


ſprings, of great virtue, and much reſorted to; 
ſome of a hot, and others of a cold nature. One 
in particular of the hot kind, ſtands about forty 
five miles north of Liſbon, and has an hoſpital 
built near it, for the reception of the poor, who 
come to drink the waters, There are ſeveral 
other hot ſprifigs in this kingdom. The hot 
bath of St. Peter, in Alparve, and ſome others, 
in the northern parts of Portugal, are much ce- 
lebrated for their virtues. 


The moſt famous hot ſprings in Spain, are 
thoſe of Seville, Cordoua, and Granada, which 
are ſaid to curè moſt chronical, and even vene- 


real diſeaſes; which extraordinary effects are aſ- 


cribed to the minerals with which they are im- 
pregnated, their exceſſive heat, and the plenti- 
ful perſpiration occaſioned by that and the 
warmth of the climate; and near Antequera, 
in Granada, is a ſpring, the water of which is 
ſaid to diſſolve the ſtone in the bladder, and 
bring 1 it away by urine, 
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'The river Guadiana, about twenty-four miles 
from its ſource, is entirely ſwallowed up under 
ground, and, after a ſubterraneous courſe of 
about twenty miles more, riſes again in a lake, 
near a village, called Daymiel. From hence it 
takes the name of Guadiana, being called Ruy- 
dera, from its ſource to this place, and in its 
courſe from Daymiel, it ſinks twice under ground 
again, before it falls into the ocean. 


In the vale of Roncal, in the kingdom of 
Navarre, in Spain, are many large and capaci- 
ous caverns, in which are found vaſt quantities 
of human bones, and ſome of them of a ſurpri- 
ſing magnitude ; there are many relations con- 
cerning theſe bones, ſome of which are too ro- 
mantic to deſerve any credit, and the reſt are 
founded on vague traditions, | 


Near Antequera, in Granada, are ſeveral re- 
markable caves, which are ſuppoſed to have been 
mines formerly, carried on by the Romans, and 
exhauſted of their metals; and near the ſame. 
place, is a ridge of high rocks, which at a diſ- 
tance, have the appearance of men, beaſts, and 
buildings, and are eſteemed natural cbje&s of 
great curioſity, : 
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An Hiſtorical Account of the moſ} remar Luble Earth. 


ad other public C alamiries, au i, at 4 Hrent 
Times, kawe viſiied the Inbabitant: of Spain 
and * 


8 PAIN and Portugal have ſuffered much from 
earthquakes; but the moſt extraordinary ſhock 
Of any recorded in hiſtory, and hat which proved 
the moſt fatal to thoſe kingdoms, happened on 
Saturday the firſt of November, 1755. No ac- 
count can equal the dreadful effects of this con- 
cuſſion ; the ſhocks having extended from north 
to ſouth, upwards of 2500 miles, with the ut- 

| W moſt Valence, and their effects upon the waters 
of the ocean, ſeas, rivers, and lakes, by throw- 
ing them into preat agitation, having extended 
more than 5opo miles in circumference. Abont 
half an hour after nine, the inhabitants of Opor- 
to, in Portugal, were alarmed with a rumbling 
noiſe immediately preceding the thock, where- 
by the whole city was ſhaken ; ſeveral chimnies, 
ſtones and croſſes thrown down, and ſome 


| W churches opened at top, The inhabitants were 


thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, not knowing 
where to fly for preſervation; ſome making their 
way to the river, to get into boats, and on board 
ſhips, and others to different parts, while 

{ome 
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tome were ſo diliaaed with fear, that they, did 
not know where they were going. Many re- 

mained on the middle of the ftreet, feſt the 
houſes ſhould fall; ſome is {at hats, caps, &c, 
others without ſtockings or ſhoes, all in the 

reateſt conſternation that can be concerved. | 

he horror of thoſe who ran to the river-itde, | 
Was, if poſſible, greater than theirs who re- 
mained in the itreet; for, the river retiring a- 
bout twenty yards from them, returned with a 
great violence and a horrid noiſe. Two large 
Brazil ſhips lying without the bar, the ſea roſe 
in one great wave, and brought them into the 
river, over places that before were dry, without 
any conſiderable damage, to the alloniſhment 
of the poor ſailors and pilots, who thought of 
nothing but immediate deſtruction. The ſea, | 
after that commotion, ebbed and- flowed till 
night, three or four feet in five or fix minutes; 
the ſhips moved, ſome up the river, while others 
went down: ſeveral ſmall ſhocks were felt du- 
ring the day, but ſo 22 as to be only Juſt Re 
ceivable. 


Some time after ten, the ſame ſhock was felt 
at Madrid, where it laſted eight minutes, but 
without doing any conſiderable. damage, be- 
ſides ſhattering and ſplitting the ſteeples of ſome 
churches, and throwing the inhabitants i into the 
utmoſt conſternation. | 


About half an hour after nine, the ſhock be- 
gan at Liſbon, and laſted with the utmoſt vio- 


lence near eight minutes, whereby almoſt all 


the 


3 
the public edifices, and moſt of the other houſes 
of that ſuperb capitalwere thrown down, and up- 
wards of f fiy thouſand people buried in the ruins; 
for unhappily that day being a great feſtival in 
the Romiſh church, and the earthquake juſt hap- 
pening at the time of celebrating their firſt maſs, 
thouſands were aſſembled in the churches, the 
major part of whom were killed: becauſe theſe 
great buildings, particularly thoſe built on any 


eminence, ſuffered firſt ; very few of the churches - 


or convents having eſcaped. During this ſhock, 
which was attended with ſuch a horrid noiſe, 


that moſt people apprehended the difſ-lution of 


the world, the. earth trembled to that degree, | 


that people could ſcarce keep upon their legs, 
This ſhock, in about fifteen minutes afterwards, 


was followed by another, no leſs violent, du- 


ring which, the earth opened in ſeveral places, 
and having ſwallowed up whole ftreets, threw 
up dreadful quantities of fire, water, and ſmoke, 
At the ſame time, the water in the river role up 
ſeveral yards perpendicularly, whereby thoſe 


that eſcaped the general deſtruftion, were alarm- 


ed with a cry that the ſea was coming in, upon 
which all climbing over the ruins of churches, 


houſes, &c. and ſtepping over thouſands of dead 


and dying people, crowded forward to the hills: 
ſeveral veſſels were ſwallowed in the Tagus, by. 
the agitation of the waters, or ſunk by the fall 
of the royal palace and other huildings, fityated 
on the banks of that river, . 


0 About half an hour after this ſecond ſhock, 
| nutes 
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ing, crying for mercy, and the groans of the 
dying. A large quay, piled up with goods, 


his domeſtics, periſhed under the ruins of his 


r 


this remarkable delivery, was in a great mea- 


[48] | 

nutes; and a fourth about twelve o'clock, at 
which time, or ſoon after, as if all the elements 
had combined to the ruin of this metropolis, 
two fires broke out in different parts of the city, | 
which almoſt compleated its deſtruction. 


Before. this conflagration, the horror of the | 
fcene within the city was beyond all deſcription ; | 
for, during the firſt ſhock, the whole city, by | 
the clouds of duft occaſioned by the falling | 
houſes, was darker than the darkeſt night : it | 
had no ſooner cleared up, than the ſcene of the | 
ſudden deſolation and deſtruction occaſioned by 
this ſhock, more plainly appeared. Numbers 
were ſeen expiring, others a hockive ſpeQacle, 
while the clergy ran about to abſolve ſuch as 
were ſtill alive. Nothing was heard but howl- 


near the Cuſtom-houſe, ſunk by the firſt ſhock, 
with about fix hundred perſons upon it, who 
all periſhed. The king, queen, and all the 
royal family, eſcaped from the palace juſt before 
It fell. The Spaniſh ambaſſador, and nine of 


houſe. A remarkable providence ſeems to have 
diſtinguiſhed the proteſtants, for, among the 
great numbers ſettled in Liſbon, only about 
forty or fiſty perſons periſhe!. The reaſon of 


ſure owing to the numbers of them that went 
out of town before the earthquake began ; for 
the - :{t of November, being the feſtival of All- 
Saints, was appointed for the celebration of the 

l auto 
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auto da fe; upon which occaſion, inſults are 
frequently offered to proteſtants in that capital. 
This dreadful ſolemnity, as it determined great 
numbers of proteſtants to leave the city that day, 
ſo it brought numbers of the count: y inhabitants 
to Liſboa, to ſee the cruel ſhow ; which was 
the occaſion that many more of the Portugueſe 
were loſt, than perhaps otherwiſe would have 
been. 115 | 


In this melancholy cataſtrophe, ſcarce a ſingle 
building in the city of Liſbon eſcaped, except 
the Mint. All the people that ſurvived the ge- 
neral deſtruction, fled into the fields, great 
numbers of whom were half naked. The loſs 
ſuſtained in goods upon this awful event, was 
immenſe : for the fire conſumed all forts of. 
merchandize, houſehold goods, and wearing 
apparel, ſo that ſcarcely any thing was left, but 
what cloaths the inhabitants happened to have 
on, in which fituation they were reduced to the 
neceſſity of living for more than two months in 
tents, or in the open air in the fields, or on 
board the ſhips in the harbour, labouring under 
a variety of diſeaſes, the common effects of all 
terrible earthquakes attended with eruptions, 
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An Account of the moſt celebrated Inventions, Dif. 


coveries, &c. of the Inhabitants of Spain and 
Portugal. | 


THOUGH the Spaniards and Portugueſe 
are generally men of a piercing wit, and 
elevated genius, they are very little improved 
ſtudy, and conſequently the world are little 
indebted to them for any important diſcoveries 
or inventions in the liberal arts or ſciences. 
This may, in a great meaſure, be owing to 
their want of ſchools and academies, where the 
ſciences are taught in the modern method ; for 
thoſe who ſtudy, apply themſelves chiefly to the 
antient philoſophy ; and are ſuch flaves to the 
opinions of the antients, that they will admit 
of no other ſyſtems ; and in regard to learning, 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe evidently labour 
under two other material diſadvantages, which 
are, the want of a liberty of the preis, and the 
being ſubjected to the cenſure of the inquiſition. 
e owe, however, the Complutenſian bible to 
cardinal Ximenes, archbiſhop of Toledo. This 


was the firft Polyglot ever printed, and was 


publiſhed in 15 20, in fix volumes, including 
the Lexicon. It was printed in four languages, 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, and Latin, and 
ſerved as a model to that of Mr. Walton, which 
is more uſeful and exact; and to that of M. Le 
Jay, printed at Paris, with more expenſive or- 
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Particular Def ripti:ns of the maſt remarkable . 
P. lic Buildings in Spain and Portugal. 


CHURCHES. 


AMONG the cathedral churches of Spain, 
that of Toledo ſeems to claim the firſt no- 
tice, being certainly one of the nobleſt and 
richeſt in the world, It 1s pretended to have 
been originally built by St. James the Apoſtle, 
but the preſent ſtructure was erected in 1227, 
by king Ferdinand the Third: it is built of a 
beautiful white ſtone, curiouſly carved, and in 
the fineſt ſtile : it is 384 feet in length, 191 in 
breadth, and 107 in heighth. Its lofty roof is 
ſupported by eighty- eight ſtately columns, which 
divide it into three ſpacious aiſles, of which the 
| middle is extremely grand and majeſtic. Eight 
large and beautiful gates of ſolid braſs, with 
magnificent porticos, lead into this noble fabric, 
over which is a ftately tower, with a ring of 
bells of a prodigious fize, and commands an 
extenſive proſpect over the neighbouring coun- 
try. The choir of the high altar is adorned 
with the fineſt carved work, and incloſed with 
coſtly iron gates, fixed on baſes of jaſper- ſtone. 
On each ſide of the altar is a braſs pulpit, ſup- 
ported by. pillars of the ſame meta]. The choir 
of the canons is incloſed in the ſame manner, 
and enriched with the moſt curious carvings in 
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wood and jaſper. Both theſe choirs are adorned 
on the outiide with fine ſtatues in niches, and 


other ornamental imagery, repreſenting ſeveral | 


pieces of ſcripture-hiſtory. As to the chapels 
in this cathedral, of which there are a great 
number, it is impoſſible to deſcribe their beauty 
and riches, or the fine monuments of the kings, | 
archbiſhops, and other illuſtrious perſons, whoſe | 


remains are there depoſited. The principal of 


theſe chapels, called the Sagrario, wherein the | 
treaſure of the church is kept, is all lined with | 
jaiper, from the pavement to the roof; and the | 
altar, which ſtands in a large niche, is encom- | 
paſſed with a balluſtrade of filver. The image 
of the virgin, as big as the life, is alſo of ſilver; 
and round the altar hang a great many lamps of | 
the ſame metal. Forty, or fifty large cloſets are | 
contrived-in the wall, which are filled with a 


- prodigious. quantity of gold and filver veſſels, 


and other utenfils, ſuch as baſons, chalices, | 
croſſes, croſiers, mitres, &c. The tabernacle, 
under which the hoſt is carried in proceſſion on 
particular feſtivals, is all of ſilver gilt, and of 


moſt exquiſite workmanſhip : it may be taken 


into ſeven thouſand pieces, and is ſo heavy, 
that it requires thirty men to carry it. Within 
this, there is a veſſel of pure gold, ſome of the 
firſt that was brought from America, which 
contains the conſecrated wafer. Here is alſo a 


figure of the virgin ſitting upon a rock formed 


of precious ſtones, amongſt which is a diamond 
as big as a pigeon's egg. bY 
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The cathedral of Compoſtella, dedicated to 
St. Jago, or St. James the apoſtle, whom the 


= Spaniards affirm to be buried in that city, is a 


ſtrong and magnificent fabric, having a very 
lofty cupola, adorned with four ſtately towers. 
The tabernacle, or repoſitory over the altar, is 
perhaps the fineſt in the world, being ſupported 
by ſix angels mounted on as many columns; 


and the effigy of the apoſtle is ſupported by four 


kings of Spain. The whole 15 of filver gilt, of 

the moſt curious workmanſhip, and enriched 
with all proper ornaments. Here are ſix large 
ſilver candleſticks, five feet high, preſented by 
Philip the Third; and about thirty filver lamps 
are kept continually burning in this church, be-- 
ſides forty or fifty wax tapers round the altar. 
As vait numbers of pilgrims reſort hither out of 


derotion, there is a noble hofpital built near 


the cathedral for the reception of the poor and 
ſick, where they are treated with great care and 
humanity. WE. | | 


Some are of opinion, that the cathedral of 
Seville, in which there is a mixture of the Go- 
thic and Mooriſh tafte, has ſomething in ir that 
looks majeſtic beyond any other in the king- 
dom. It is certainly a yery ſtately edifice, be- 
ing 407 feet in length, 270 in breadth, and 
128 in heighth, and its roof is ſapported by 
two double rows of beautiful columns. The 
tower of this church is 350 feet high, all built 
of brick, with large windows to give light to 
the ſtair-caje, the aſcent of which is ſo eaſy, 
that one muy ride up it on horſeback, or even 

1 in 
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in 4 chaiſe. It is terminated by a cupola, on 
the top of which 1s the figure of a woman 1n 
braſs, that turns to point out the wind like a 
weather-cock. The infide of the church is a- 
dorned with Raines, paintings, manuments, and 
other decorations. There is a magnificent ta- 
bernacle on the high aitar, which is of maſſy 
filver, weighing above ſix hundred pounds, the 
workmanſhip Whereof is {aid to have colt forty 
thouſand ducats. 


The cathedral of Leon is deſervedly admired 
for the beauty and regularity of its architecture, 
and the elegance and variety of its ornaments, 
in which reſpect it is eſteemed the fineſt in 
Spain. It is likewiſe remarkable for the mo- 
numents of an emperor, thirty- ſeven kings, and 


other illuſtrious perſonages there interred, 


But of all. the cathedrals in Spain, the moſt 
ee, api is that of Cordoua, which is ſtill 
illed the Mezquila, having been originally a 
moſ ne, built in the eighth century by the fa- 
mous mooriſh prince, Abderhaman, and may 
be juſtly ranked among the wonders of the 
world. It is 600 feet in length, and 250 in 
breadth ; and the roof, which is exceedingly 
bold, lofty, and richly gilt, is ſupported by 
365 columns of fine marble. It has twenty- 
four gates, adorned with ſculpture ; and ſome 
of 1ts chapels, of which there are upwards of 
zoo, are particularly beautiſul, being embel- 
Jiſhed with giiding, paintings, and other orna- 

ments, . 
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The cathedral of Burgos, in Old Caſtile, is 
one of the moſt magnificent and richeſt churches 
in Spain. It was built by Ferdinand the Third, 
in 1122, and is 260 feet long, 206 feet broad, 
and of a proportionable height. Tt has five 
choirs, or large choral chapels, each furniſhed 
with a large organ. 


The cathedral church of Liſbon, as it ſtood 
before the earthquake of the firſt of November, 
1755, was a vaſt edifice, but heavy, clumſy, 
and in the Gothic taſte ;- yet, as it ſtands upon 
a hill, at a proper diſtance, 1t affords a moſt 
noble proſpect : however, what it wants in ele- 
gance and beauty on the outſide, is amply made 
up by the richneſs of its ornaments within; 
ſuch as ſtatues, paintings, utenſils of gold and 
ſilver of the fineſt ern, and enriched 
with the moſt coſtly gem. | 


aaa 4 


ROYAL PALACES. 


HE royal palace of the Eſcurial, ſo called 

from a village of the fame name in the neigh- 
bourhood of which it ſtands, at the diſtance of 
twenty-two miles from Madrid, 1s not only the 
moſt magnificent palace in Spain, but perhaps 
in Europe, and is reckoned by the Spaniards 
one of the Wonders of the world. This palace, 
including a monaſtery, church, college, library, 


and other buildings, was erected by Philip the 
| Second, 


S + 
Second, in memory of a victory obtamed by his 
forces over the French, near St. Quintin, in 
Picardy, in the year 1557, on St. Laurence's 
day, to the honour of which ſaint, the king 
made a vow of building this ſuperb edifice, in 
caſe his troops came off victorious. | 


The whole pile is a vaſt ſquare, about 3000 
feet in compaſs, and conſiſts of a fine grey 
ſane, dug out of a neighbouring mountain, 
and ſo well poliſhed, that it looks like marble. 
The windows in the front, including thoſe of a 

avilion at each corner, amount to upwards of 
eleven hundred ; but thoſe within are computed 
at as many thouſands ; the principal front, which 
faces the weſt, has three noble gates, particu- 
larly that in the middle, which leads to the 
church. This is a large and beautiful ſtructure, 
built in imitation of St. Peter's church at Rome. 
It is 364 feet long, 230 broad, and of a pro- 
portionable height; the roof, which is finely 

11t and painted, is ſupported by columns of 
Jo Doric order, dividing it into fix ſtately aiſles, 
with forty-eight chapels and altars, beſides the 
grand one at the eaſt end, which is magnificent 
beyond deſcription. The tabernacle of the great 
altar is of porphyry, wrought with the point of 

a diamond ; it is made in the form of a cupola, 
ſupported by eighteen columns of agate, and 
adorned with gold and precious ſtones. The 
altar itſelf is of fine black marble, and behind 
it, the wall is lined with a ſquare piece of por- 

hyry, wherein the infide of the church may 
be ſeen as plain as in a Iccking-glaſs, It is 
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aſtoniſhing to view the ſacriſty or veſtry, filled 
with the veſtments, chalices, and other coſtly 
veſſels and utenſils belonging to the church. 
Here are a great number of ſtatues of ſaints, &c. 
of excellent workmanſhip, and ſeveral of the. 
ſmaller ſort are of gold and ſilver. The paint-* 
ings, which are reckGoad above ſixteen hundred, 
are many of them large, and done by the moſt 
eminent maſters. Underneath the grand chapel 
is a large and beautiful mauſoleum, or burial- 
place for the royal family, which is called the 
pantheon, being a rotunda, built after the man- 
ner of the pantheon at Rome. The deſcent to 
it conſiſts of more than fifty marble Reps, and 
the gate that opens into it is of braſs gilt, and 
of very curious workmanſhip. The dome is lined 
with jaſper, intermixed with little plates of 
braſs, and the pavement is likewiſe compoſed 
of ſquares of jaſper and marble, forming a ſtar 
in the middle. Facing the entrance is a kind 
of chapel or oratory, adorned in the moſt ſump- 
tuous manner imaginable, particularly' with a 
crucifix, enriched with diamonds, and other 
precious ſtones. In the middle of this noble 
vault is a large brazen candleſtick, ſupported 
by. figures of angels, and the four evangeliſts, 


of the ſame metal; and in twenty-fix nickes, 


which are embelliſhed- with the richeſt orna- 
ments, are placed as many urns or ſepulchres 


of black marble, thirteen or fourteen whereof 


are already filled with the deceaſed kings and 
queens of Spain, and the reſt wait to receive 


the remains of ſucceeding monarchs. As to the 


royal apartments, or what may be properly 
called 


( 58] 
called the palace, a particular deſcription of 
them would fill a large volume. It will be 
therefore neceſſary to obſerve in general, that 
theſe apartments are large, ſtately, furniſhed in 
the moſt magnificent manner, and adorned with 
every thing that is rich and beautiful. Through- 
out the whole, there is a vaſt variety of marble, 
jaſper, and other curious ſtones, carved by the 

5 1 maſters, and in the grandeſt taſte; and all 
the halls, galleries, ſtair-caſes, &c. are filled 
with excellent paintings. | 


The monaſterv, in which there are two hun- 
dred religious monte. of the order of St. Je- 
rome, conſiſts of five courts or ſquares, each of 
which is adorned with a marble fountain. The 
2 cloiſter, which is two hundred and ten 

eet ſquare, is paved with black and white 
marble, as are likewiſe the walks of the garden 
within it; and at the bottom of it 1s a beauti- 
ful chapel in form of a dome, open on all ſides, 
and ſupported by marble columns. The refec- 
tory, or hall, where the religious take their 
meals, 1s very lon g, and adorned with fine paint- 
ings, amongſt which, there is one repreſenting 
Charles the Fifth, and Philip the Second, car- 
ried to heaven by angels. There are ſeveral 
jofirmaries for the ſick belonging to this monaſ- 
rery, two grand apartments to entertain ſtran- 

ers, nine kitchens, above forty rooms under- 

round for offices of divers kinds, and eleven 


vaſt ciſterns, that will hold "wo hundred tons of 
water. 
The 
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The college, where a number of young ſtu- 
dents are maintained at the king's expence, is 
a very handſome building ; and the library is 
in all reſpects anſwerable to the reſt of this no- 
ble edifice. It contains a fine collection of 
books in all languages and faculties, both print- 
ed and manuſcript, diſpoſed in a very elegant 
manner. The floor is beautifully paved with 
marble, and the ceiling adorned with admirable 
paintings, repreſenting the liberal arts and ſci- 
Wences. The books, which are about 100, co, 
re placed in five galleries, one above another, 
Wall finely painted by Titian, and other cele- 
brated maſters. 8 


But to give the reader ſome general idea of 
the ſurpriſing grandeur of this palace, it muſt 
be obſerved, Ko according to F. Franciſco de 
os Santos, who wrote a deſcription of the Eſ- 
Wcurial in a large folio volume, it would take up 
more than four days to go through all its rooms 
Wand apartments ; the length of the way being 
Wreckoned 33 Spanith leagues, which is above 
120 Engliſh miles; and beſides the many thou- 
and windows in this vaſt pile, Alvarez de Col- 
nenar, in his Delices de l' Hſpagne, athrms, that 
Where are 14,000 doors belonging to it. 


The royal palace of Aranjuez, about thirty 
tles ſouth of Madrid, though greatly inferior 
o the Eſcurial in extent and beauty of ſtructure, 
yet far excceds 1t for delightful gardens and 
ater-works, which are here in the higheſt per- 
ection. It is fituated in an iſland formed by 
the 
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the conflux of the Tagus and the Xarama,. and 
a large canal cut from one river to another. A 
handtome terrace runs round the gardens, which 
ate ſo well ſupplied with water from the Tagus, 
that they are never icorched by the ſun's heat, 
but preſerved in a conſtant ſtate of bloom and 
verdure. In ſhort, the great number of fine 
fountains, grottos, caſcades, ſhady walks, fum- 
mer-houſes, and other ornaments of this-palace, 
render it the moſt agreeable retreat in the king- 
dom, though the Eſcurial is more frequented by 
the royal family, . 1} 


At Madrid there are two royal palaces: one 
ſtands on the weſt fide of the city, and is a ſpa- 
cious and magnificent edifice, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral courts, with piazzas round them, and a 
great many gilt balconies, which have a fine 
effect. The royal apartments are richly furniſh- 
ed, and adorned with fine tapeſtries, paintings, 
buſts and ftatues. The other palace is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Caſo del Campo, and 
thither the king frequently retires in the heat of 
the ſummer to refreſh himſelf in the cool ſhady 
walks, which are the principal convenience of 

this ſeat. by T 


Upon the declivity of a hill, near Madrid, is 

a beautiful and magnificent palace, called, EI 
Buen Retiro, or the Beautiful Retreat, from its | 
having been deſigned as a place of retirement 
for the king, from the hurry of the court and 
town. It conſiſts of a ſpacious ſquare, built of 
bricks and flanked with pavilions at each COr- 
f | | ner, 
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ner, having a parterre, and a beautiful fountain 


in the middle of it. The apartments are large 
and ſtately, furniſhed in the moſt elegant and 
ſumptuous manner, and adorned with exquiſite 


paintings. The gardens abound with the moſt 


delightful ſhady walks, canals,” water-works, 


and ftatues : and all the pleaſing variety that art 


and nature can produce, to form a pleaſant re- 
tirement. Between the palace of E, Buen Re- 


ziro, and the town of Madrid, and adjoining to 


both places, is a delightful plain, ſhaded with 
rows of poplar trees, and adorned with twenty- 
three ſountains, called the Prado, whither the 


nobility and gentry repair every evening in their 


coaches, or on horſeback, 


At Valladolid, is a royal palace, which, 


though antient, is a grand and majeſtic ftruc- 
ture; and at Toledo is another magnificent old 
palace, built by king Alonzo the fixth : but 
one of the greateſt curioſities of this kind in 
Spain, is an ancient palace or caſtle, at Gra- 
nada, built by the Mooriſh kings. This ex- 
tenſive and magnificent ſtructure, which is kept 


in good repair, ſtands upon a hill, and has the 


appearance of a citadel, being ſurrounded with 


a ſtrong wall, fortified with towers and baſtions, 
and large enough to receive a garriſon of forty- 
thouſand men. It confiffs of ſeveral courts, the 
firſt of which is a noble and extenſive building, 
paved with marble, and adorned with a foun- 


tain at each of the four corners, and a fins ca- 


nal of ſpring water in the middle, from whence 
the water is conveyed by pipes into the halls 
"oY 
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62 
and chambers of the palace: the whole building 
is of free ſtone, but the inſide of the walls is 
lined with marble, jaſper, and porphyry : the 
cielings of the rooms are many of them gilt, 
and in ſeveral parts of the palace are found hie- 
roglyphical figures and 1nſcriptions. The moſt 
beautiſul part of this royal edifice is a ſpacious 
{quare, called EI Quadro de los Leones, which 
has a fine ſtone gallery running round it, ſup- 
ported by a hundred and ſeventeen columns of 
white marble. In the middle of the ſquare is 
a noble fountain, where a large marble baſon is 
ſupported by the figures of twelve lions, which 
ſpout water out of their mouths inceſſantly. 
Adjoining to this palace, on the declivity of 
the hill, are a delightful park and gardens ; and 
the whole place is a fine monument cf the gran- 
deur of the Mooriſh princes. N 


The king of Portugal had a palace at Liſbon, 
which was a ſtately fabric, beautifully ſituated 
on the banks of the Tagus, and richly furniſh- 
| ed: but being ſwallowed up by the earthquake 
in 1755, the court reſides conſtantly at Villa 
Vitioſa, about eighty-three miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Liſbon, in which is a fine palace, with a beau- 
rilol park ten miles round. 
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REMARKABLE BRIDGES, and 
other BUILDINGS. 


ADRONO, a ſea-port town of Galicia, 
| ſituated between the rivers Sar and Ulla, 
has a ſtately bridge over each of theſe rivers, the 


one built, by Pompey the Great, and the other 


by Julius Czar. 


Alcantara, in the province of Eſtramadura, 
has a magnificent bridge over the river Tajo, 
built by the Roman emperor Trajan: it con- 
ſilts of no more than fix arches, though it is 
upwards of 600 feet in length; its height is ſaid 
to be 200 feet above the water. . 


At Badajoz, in the province of Eſtramadura, 
is a ſtately bridge over the river Guadiana, 
conſiſting of thirty arches, and above 1500 feet 
in length; and at Merida, in the ſame pro- 
vince, is another magnificent bridge over the 
ſame river. 


Cordoua, in Andaluſia, has a noble bridge 
of ſeventeen arches, over the Guadalquivir, 
which is adorned with ſeveral ſtately towers, and 
was built by one of the Moorifh princes. 


At Madrid, is a magnificent bridge over the 
Mauzanarez, built by Philip the Second, called 
G 2 the 


[64] 
the bridge of Segovia: Valladolid has a flately 
bridge over the river Piſuerga ; and at Sara- 
goſla there are two noble bridges over the Ebro, 
the one of ſtone, the other of wood, and the 


wooden bridge is eſteemed the fineſt of the kind 
in Europe. 


At Coimbra, in D is a fine W 
over the river Mondego, conſiſting of a double 
range of arches, one above another; and it is 
reckoned, that in the little province of Entre 
Duero e Minho, in this kingdom, there are 
no leſs than two hundred ſtately bridges of 


ſquare ſtones 


In the town of Madrid, is a ſquare, called 
Plaza Mayor, or the Grand Square, which 1s 


four hundred and thirty-ſix feet long, and three 
hundred and thirty-four feet broad, all arched, 
after the manner of Covent Cudes, in London, 
wich open walks underneath, which afford ſhel- 
ter from ſun and rain. On the arches, or pil- 
lars are reared a hundred and thirty-ſix ſtately 
houſes all uniform, with continued rows of 
balconies joining one to another, and all exactly 
alike; no houſe being permitted to vary in the 
leaſt from the general form of the building, ei- 
ther in windows, balconies, or any other orna- 
ments, that may interrupt the uniformity of the 
whole pile. In this ſquare, are celebrated the 
bull-baitings, and other public ſhews of Madrid, 
it being ſpacious enough to contain 305888 ſpec- 
tators, with great eaſe, 
At 


bu 
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At Valladolid, is a great ſquare, with a piaz- 
za, the exact ae that at Madrid, conſiſt- 
ing of five hundred arches, three thouſand win - 
dows, all in full view, and three hundred and 
thirty ſtately gates, or doors, leading into thoſe 


buildin gs. 


CNA ABN ED 


SECT. VI. 


c Remains of Antiquity in Spain and 85 
tugal. Remarkable Laws, Cuſtams, and Tra- 
ditions of the Inhabitants ; with a Summary 

Vie of the moſt extraordinary Rewolutions 


among them. 


REMAINS V ANTIQUITY: 


AS the Romans were along time maſters af 

Spain, a great many of their monuments 
may naturally be expected in that country: and 
indeed there are ſeveral remains of Roman 
buildings ſtill to be met with in many parts of 
the kingdom ; and perhaps it is owing to the 
devaſtation of the Moors, that not a greater 
variety of Roman ſtructures is to * aun 


throughout Spain and Portugal. 


| There is no monument of Roman 1 
cence in Spin more remarkable, or preſerved 


more entire, than an aqueduct at Segovia, 
& 3 | built 
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built by the emperor Trajan. It is of a ſur- 
priſing magnitude, conſiſting of two rows of 
arches, one over the other, which convey wa- 
ter in great plenty through the whole city, ſo 
as not only to ſupply the houſes, but alſo many 
fountains, and other water-works, in the gar- 
dens of the nobility and gentry of the place. 
It is built of. very large ſtones, and, though it 
has ſtood ſo many centuries, is ſtill ſtrong and 
beautiful, and ſeldom in need of repair. 


At Merida, among other remains of Roman 
antiquity, there is ſtill ſtanding great part of a 
triumphal arch, now called by the inhabitants 
of this place, Arca de St. Jago; and at Tar- 
ragona, are yet viſibe the ruins of ſome ancient 
Roman ſtructures, particularly of an amphithe- 
atre, which has furniſhed materials for the 
building of a neighbouring church. At To- 
ledo, are alſo the ruins of a noble amphi- 
may. : _ 


At Setubal, about twenty miles from Liſbon, 
is a ſtately Roman aqueduct. The walls of 
Santarem, about forty miles eaſt of Liſbon, 
were built by the Romans; and, notwithſtand- 
ing their great antiquity, they are at this day 
reckoned very ſtrong. At Evora, in the pro- 
vince of Alentejo, ſeveral monuments with 
Roman inſcriptions have been dug up; and 
at Villa Vitioſa, a great number of Roman 
coins have been found, together with many 
inſcribed monuments, from which it appears, 
that here was a temple dedicated to Proſer- 
pine. 8 REMARK- 
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REMARKABLE CUSTOMS 
11 e and L AW S. 


ULL-FIGHTING is a ſport or exerciſe pe- 

culiar to the Spaniards and Portugueſe, and 
conſiſts chiefly of a kind of combat of a cavalier 
or tauriro, againſt a wild bull, either on foot, 
or on horſeback, by riding at him with a lance, 
or other weapon, Of theſe ſports, which are 
always celebrated on ſome feſtival or rejoicing- 
day, and are therefore called bull-feaſts, we 
meet with various accounts ; one of which is to 
the following effect. A bull-feaſt having been 
appointed at Madrid, on account of the king's 
marriage, ſeveral cows. were driven into the 
neighbouring foreſts, and being purſued by 
wild bulls, the females decoyed them into ſta- 
bles, prepared for them, near the Great ſquare, 
called the Plaza Mayor, where the combat was 
to be; and it is ſaid, that by this means, no 
leſs than between thirty and forty of theſe wild 
bulls are frequently at ons time brought to 
Madrid; the ſtreets of which are lined and bar- 
ricadoed on the ſides, to prevent theſe furious 
creatures doing miſchief, If any of the bulls 
endeavour to return, and make his eſcape, he 
is followed by a body of men, ſome on horſe- 
back, and others on. foot, armed with lances, 
ſpears, and other weapons, who force him back ; 

| | an 
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and where a cavalier is ſo fortunate as to bring 
back a bull that has broke from the reſt, the 
honour is almoſt equal to that of having killed 
him in ſingle combat. 


The bulls being fed for ſome time, the 
flerceſt of them were made choice of for, the 
ſport ; and on the day appointed, the Plaza 
Mayor being covered with ſand, was ſurround - 
ed with a ftrong barricade fix feet high. 


Things being thus prepared, ſix of the city 
officers entered the ſquare, mounted on tine 
horſes, richly accoutred after the Moreſco faſh- 
ion; they were dreſſed in white habits, with 
plumes of feathers in their hats, and each of 
them with a white wand; and their buſineſs was 
to introduce the knights, who. were to encounter 
the bulls. The firſt day of the feaſt, theſe offi- 
cers introduced fix cavaliers, prepared for the 
combat, mounted on fine horſes ſet off with the 

richeſt furniture, and feathers in their hats; 
each of the cavaliers was followed by twelve 
led horſes, and as many mules, laden with 
lances, about five feet long, finely pointed and 
gilt; and the mules were covered with velvet 
embroidered with the arms of their reſpective 
maſters, who were dreſſed in black, embroidered 
with gold and filver, with diamond hat-bands, 
and ſcarfs of different colours, with black cloaks 
tied behind them, ſo as not to hinder the uſe of 
their arms ; they had on their legs little white 
buſkins, and long gilt ſpurs, with one ſharp. 
Point only; after the manner of the Moors s 
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and like them rode in ſhort ſtirrups, which 


brought their knees as high as the ſaddle; they 
were attended each by forty footmen,' who were 
all in foreign dreſſes, and carrie a bundle of 
lances. IT rs 0p 


Being conducted by the city officers over the 
Plaza Mayor, on approaching the king's bal- 
cony, they made a profound reverence, ard 
aſked leave to engage the bulls, which being 
granted with wiſhes for their ſucceſs, all the 
trumpets ſounded, and the people ſhouted ; af- 
ter this they ſeparated, and, having ſaluted the 
ladies of their acquaintance, ſent away all their 


footmen out of the liſts, except two for each ca- 


valier, who carried their maſters lances, and 
kept cloſe at their fides. At the ſame time en- 
tered ſeveral robuſt fellows, from different parts 
2 the kingdom, in order to fight the bulls on 
OOt. ; 


The city oſhicers, having received the keys of 
his majeſty's tables, let out a bull, and made 
their eſcape as faſt as their horſes could carry 
them; and the bull no ſooner came into the 
ſquare, but the young fellows on foot ſhot their 
arrows, or threw their darts at him, which ſtick- 
ing in his fleſh, he raged and ſtamped, threat- 
ning deſtruction to every thing in his way; up- 


on which one of the cavaliers aproaching him 


with his lance, the beaſt run at him with all his 
fury, but was dexterouſly avoided by the knight, 
who ſlipt on one fide; and, as the bull paſſed, 
wounded him with a lance, which being broken, 
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one of the footmen ſupplied his maſter with ano- 
t1er, with which be attacked the beaſt again in 
the like manner : this increaſed the fury of the 
bull to the laſt degree, and the cavalier ſeemed 
10 be in great danger, upon which the footmen 
came to his aſſiſtance, and one of them, who 
was a black, advancing to the beaſt with his 
dagger only, ftruck him with that force between 


his horns, that he fell dead upon the ſpot. 


Thea the city officers came in with four mules 
and dragged the beaſt out of the rails, under 


the ſound of trumpets and the acclamations of 


the people. 


It appears, that there were no leſs than twen- 
ty bulls let out to fight on this occaſion, one af- 
ter another; and one of theſe bulls ran with 
ſuch fury at count Coningſmark, who was one 
of the combatants, that he wounded him in the 
leg, and ript up his hotſe's belly; notwithſtand- 
ing which, the count, ſupported by one of his 
footmen, attacked the bull on foot, with his 
ſword only, and gave the beaſt a terrible wound 


in the head, upon which, turning to the lady of 


his affections, he kiſſed his ſword, and was car- 
Tied off half dead with the loſs of blood. The 
ſame day, a Biſcayner leaped from his horſe on 
the back of the bull he was engaged with, and 
continued there a quarter of an hour; and in 
the end broke one of the bull's horns. At this 
feaſt, a young gentleman of 'Toledo was toſſed 
up into the air by a bull, and ſo bruiſed by the 
fall, that he died on the ſpot ; two others were 
mortally wounded, and four horſes killed; and 
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yet this is nothing to the miſchief that happens 
ſometimes on the like occaſions. 


If a bull defends himſelf ſo long that the 
ſpectators are tired of him, they bait him with 
dogs, and hamſtring him, and another bull is 
let out: the dexterity with which the combat- 
ants manage their horſes and arms is incredible, 
keeping ſometimes a whole hour within a foot 
of the beaſt without being touched. It ſeems, 
that when the bull has inſulted a cavalier' by 
forcing his lance out of his hand, throwing off 
his hat, wounding his horſe, or any of the 
company, the knight is bound in honour to 
give him a wound in return, or die in the at- 
tempt; and if the horſe appears daunted at the 
bull, the cavalier muſt alight and engage on 
ſoot ; the reſt of the knights alſo are obhged to 
diſmount and follow him, not to engage them- 
ſelves, but to ſee if they can terrify the beaſt, 
by marching againſt him in a body ; and if the 
creature retires to the further end of the ſquare, 
they have fatisfied the law of duelling, as they 


call it. 


In Spain and Portugal, as well as in Italy, 
there is a tribunal, called the Inquiſition, or 
Holy Office, erected by the pope's authority, 
for the examination and puniſhment of here- 
tics, or thoſe who entertain opinions contrary 
to any of the tenets of the church of Rome, 
This court was founded in the twelfth century, 
by father Dominic and his followers, who 
were ſent by pope Innocent the Third, with 

or ders 
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orders to excite the catholic princes and people 
to extirpate heretics, to ſearch into their num- 
ber and quality, and to tranſmit a faithful ac- 
count thereof to Rome. Hence they were 
called inquiſitors; - and this gave | birth to the 
formidable tribunal of the inquifition, which 
was received in all Italy, and the dominions of 
Spain, except the kingdom of Naples, and the 
Low Countries. | 


* 


This diabolical tribunal takes cognizance of 


* hereſy, Judaiſm, Mahometaniſm, ſodomy, and 


polygamy; and the people ſtand in ſo much 
fear of it, that parents deliver up their children, 
huſbands their wives, and maſters their ſervants, 
to its officers, without daring in the leaſt to 
murmur. The priſoners, are kept for a long 
time, till they chemſelves turn their own accu- 
ſers, and declare the cauſe of their impriſon- 
ment; for they are neither told their crime, 
nor confronted with witneſſes, As ſoon as they 
are impriſoned their friends go into mourning, 
and ſpeak of them as dead, not daring to ſolicit 
their pardon, leaſt they ſhould be brought in 
as accomplices. When there is no aer of 
proof againſt the pretended criminal, he is diſ- 
charged,» after ſuffering the moſt cruel tortures, 
a tedious and dreadful impriſonment, and the 
loſs of the. greateſt part of his effects. The 
ſentence againſt the priſoners 15 pronounced 
publicly, and with, extraordinary ſolemnity. 
In Portugal they erect a theatre, capable of 
holding three thouſand perſons, in which they 
* a rich altar, and raiſe ſeats on each fide 
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in the form of an amphitheatre; There the 
priſoners are placed, and over-againſt them is a 
high chair, whither they are called, one by 
dne, to hear their doom, from one of the in- 
quiſitors. 8 | . 


Theſe unhappy people krow what they are to 
ſuffer, by the cloaths they wear that day. Thoſe 
who appear in their own cloaths, are diſcharged 
upon payment of a fine thoſe who have a ſan- 
to benito, or ſtrait yellow coat without ſleeves, 
charged with St. Andrew's croſs, have their 
lives, but forfti all their effects: thoſe who 
have the reſemblance of flames made of red 
ſerge, fewed up on their ſanto benito, without 
any croſs, are pardoned, but threatened to be 
burnt if ever they relapſe: but thoſe who, be- 
ſides theſe flames, have on their ſanto benito their 
own picture, ſurrounded with figures of devils, 
are condemned to expire in the flames. The 
inquiſitors, who are eccleſiaſtics, do not pro- 
nounce tlie ſentence of death, but form and read 
an act, in which they ſay, that the criminal 
being convicted of ſuch a crime, by his own 
confeſſion, is, with much reluctance, delivered 
to the ſecular power to be puniſhed according 
to his demerits : and this writing they give to 
the ſeven judges, who attend at the right fide 
of the altar, who immediately paſs ſenten«<, 
The priſoners being thus in the hands of the 
civil magiſtrate, are preiently loaded with chains, 
and carried firſt to the ſecular goal, and fron: 
thence in an hour or two brought before the 
civil judge, who, after aſking in what relig tan 
oö . H thy 


. 
they intend to die, pronounces ſentence, on ſuch 
as declare they die in the communion of the 
church of Rome, that they ſhall be firſt ſtrang.. 
led, and then burnt to aſhes ; on ſuch as die 
in any other faith, that they be burnt alive. 


Both are immediately carried to the place of 
execution, where there are as many ſtakes ſet 
up, as there are priſoners to be burnt, with a 
quantity of dry furz about them. The ſtakes 
of the profeſſed, that is, ſuch as'perfiſt in their 
| hereſy, are about four yards high, having a 
ſmall board towards the top for the priſoner to 
be ſeated on. The negative and relapſed be- 
ing firſt ſtrangled and burnt, the proſeſſed 
mount their ſtakes by a ladder; and the prieſts 
who attend them, after ſeveral repeated exhor- 
tations to be reconciled to the church, part 
with them, telling them they leave them to the 
devil, who is ſtanding at their elbows to re- 
ceive their ſouls, and carry them with him in- 
to the flames of hell. On this a great ſhont 
is raiſed, and the cry is, Let the dogs beards 
be finged,” which is done by thruſting flaming 
furzes faſtened to long poles againſt their faces, 
till they are burnt to a coal, which is accom- 
panied with the loudeſt acclamations of joy. 
At laſt, fire is ſet to the furz at the bottom of 
the ſtake; over which the profeſt are chained ſo 
high, that the rop of the flame ſeldom reaches 
higher than the | ſeat they fit on; ſo that they 
rather ſeem roaſted than burnt. This is called 
the Auto ds Fe, or act of Faith, and may be 
Riled the laſt act of the inquiſitorial 9 
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tis a kind of goal delivery, appointed as often 
as a competent number of priſoners in the in- 


vice for Spain: but the moſt antient names of 
this country upon record are Iberia and Heſpe- 
ria: the name Iberia is ſuppoſed to have been 
given it from the river Iberus, now called the 
Ebro; and it was called Heſperia by the 
Greeks, from its weſtern ſituation in regard to 
them; Heſperus ſignifying the weſtern or Even- 


ing ſtar. 


A quiſition are convicted of hereſy, either by their 
oon voluntary or extorted confeſſion, or on the 
evidence of certain witneſſes ; it is the utmoſt 
of exertion of prieſtly ty raumny, and a teproack to 
et hamanicy itſelf. | 
an | 
| 09595905000 200S5006 
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WW REVOLUTIONS and other MEMORABLE 
" = | EVENTS. | 
: PAIN is 4 name immediately derived from 
: uY) Eſpania, of Hiſpania, which is ſuppoſed 
do have been given to this country firſt by the 
" W Phonicians, from the vaſt number of lapwings 
found here; Sepana in the Phœnician language 
WW fgnifying a lapwing ; and, in confirmation of 
' W this opinion, it is obſerved, that upon the em- 
peror Adrian's medals, the lapwing is the de- 


With regard to the original inhabitants of 


this country, it 15 reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 


2 they 
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they eame from Gaul, or ſrom the coaſt of 
Barbary. The Phcenicians, or Canaanites, were 
the next who planted colonies in Spain; and 
who, being obliged to abandon their own 
country to the Ifraelites, coaſted along the 
Mediterranean fea, and ſettling themſelves firlt 
at Carthage, on the coaſt of Africa, traded 
with the inhabitants of this country, built 
ſeveral towns and fortreſſes in it, and planted 
calonies on 'the coaft, abopt the time of the 
building of Rome, and 750 years before 
Chrilt, | | 


The native Spaniards, r W at 
the encroachment of the Phcenicians, entered 
into a general confederacy againſt them, and 
had well nigh driven them out of their country, 
when the Phœnicians called in the Carthaginiang 
to their aſſiſtance, about 520 years before. the 
Chriſtian æra, and in a very few years made 
! 4 conqueſt of all the jouth of Spain. The 
intelline wars which then raged among the. 
Spaniards rendered them an eaſy prey to ſe- 
veral other warlike and maritime natioas; 
ſome of which came and ſettled in various 
parts of the kingdom, while others were con- 
'ented with carrying off their gold and filver, 

The Celtiberians, in Eaſt Spain, in order to 
{cure their poſſeſſions, entered into an alliance 
With the Romans, and commenced a war againſt 
the Carthaginians both in Spain and Sicily, 
which. obtained the name of the firſt Punic 
war, This ended in a general peace, wherein 
it was agreed that the river Iberus ſhoujd 15 
i | the 


FE} 
the boundary between the Carthaginians and 
Romans. x | | 


About 218 years before Chriſt, the Cartha- 
ginians, under the celebrated Hannibal, be- 
lieging and deſtroying Saguntum, occaſioned 
the ſecond Punic war. The Romans how- 
ever ſoon became ſovereigns. of Spain, and 

continued ſo until the year of Chriſt 400 
about which time, the Goths, Vandals, and 
other northern nations broke in upon the Ro- 
man empire, and made a conqueſt of Spain. 
The Gothic government remained in great 
plory near 300 years, and was then ſubverted 

y the Moors. Roderic, at that time king 
of the Goths, having committed a rape on Flo- 
rinda, daughter of count Julian, the governar 
of Mauritania, that diſguſted nobleman, in re- 
venge, entered into a confederacy with the Sa- 
racens, or Moors, and invited them to invade 
Spain, which was accordingly done, with an 
army of fix hundred thouſand men, who en- 
gaged Roderic, and gained a complete victory. 
They immediately ſubdued all Spain, except 
the northern provinces; but Pelagius, a noble 
Spaniard, having recovered Leon from thoſe 
infidels, took upon him the title of king of 
Leon. His ſucceſſors by degrees enlargel that 
dominion, and erected not only the earldom of 
Barcelona, but the kingdoms of Arragon and 
Navarre. The Moors, however, were not en- 
tirely conquered until the year 1491, when the 
city of Granada was taken by Ferdinand and 
Iſabellz, who had united all the petty king- 
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doms of Spain into one, by their marriags) and 
were ſucceeded in their united kingdoms by 
taeir grandſon, Charles the Fifth, archduke 
f Auſtria, afterwards emperor of Germany. 


* 


By the articles for the f. urrender of 3 
Boabdil, king of the Moors, with his ſubjects, 
wbmitted to do homage to Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella, on condition they might retain the poſ- 
elllon of their eſtates, be governed by their 
own laws, and have the free exerciſe of their- 
;eligion. . But they were compelled, either to 
turn Chriſtians, or to leave the kingdom; 
wiereupon ſeveral hundred thouſand of them 
cranſported themſelves to Africa, and the Jews 
wok baniſhed to 0 Pormgal, ee 


As this time. America was Md * 
Columbus, the greateſt part of which was 
conquered by ſuch barbarous and treacherous 
means, as muſt fix an eternal odium on the 
Spaniſh nation, though it made ſuch an im- 
menſe encreaſe to that monarchy. The king- 
dom of Navarre was their next acquiſition, 
aad ſoon after they obtained the dominion of 

Naples i in Italy. Thus all the petty kingdoms 

of Spain, that of Portugal excepted, were 
varied in one monarchy. Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella re ned thirty years, and, after the death 
or. Iſabella, in 1504, the kingdom devolved to 
Callip, ſon. of the emperor Maximilian, who 
had married Joanna, the daughter of Iſabella, 
aud 1 in her right ſucceeded to the kingdom of 
: Stile. But he dying in two years, Ferdinand 
; | again 8 
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again took the reins of government, and held 
them until his death in the year 1516. Upon 
his deceaſe, Charles, the ſon of Philip, came 
from Flanders, and as ſoon as he arrived in 
Spain, was proclaimed king of the united 
kingdoms. In 15 19, on the death of Maxi- 
milian, Charles was elected to the imperial 
throne, and became thereby one of the greateſt 
monarchs that ever was in Eu ope. In his reign 
happened a greater rebellion than has ſince 
been known in the kingdom of Spain, It was 
| raiſed by the common people, and though by 
the court denominated a rebellion, might per- 
haps more juſtly be ſtiled a ſtruggle for the re- 
covery of their loft privileges. But for want 
of experienced leaders, as well as through the 
bravery of Charles, it was eaſily ſuppreſſed; 
and therefore ſerved only to firengthen and 
confirm the unlimited power of that monarch. 
He was at the ſame time engaged in a war. 
with France, which turned alſo to his advan- 
tage by taking king Francis priſoner, In 
1556, after a reign of forty years, he reſigned 
the empire to his brother Ferdinand, and the 
dominions of Spain to his ſon Philip; retirir g 
himſelf to the monaſtry of St Juit, where he 


died two years after. 


His ſon, Philip II. attempting to govern as 
arbitrarily in the Netherlands, as he did in 
Spain, and at the ſame time introducing a kind 
of inquiſition for the ſuppreiſion of the proteſ- 
tants, who were very numerous, occaſioned a 
gencral inſurrection and revolt of the Dutch, 
2 | who 
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who, by the aſſiſtance of England and France, 
formed themſelves into that republican govern- 
ment, in which they have continued ever ſince. 
In the year 1588, Philip fitted out that famous 
fleet, called the Invincible Armada, with which he 
intended to invade England, but by the bravery 
of the Engliſh, and the ſtorms at ſea, it was al- 

' moſt totally deſtroyed. He afterwards entered 
into a war with France, with as little ſucceſs : 
but, upon the death of Henry, king of Portugal, 
in the year 1579, he invaded: that kingdom, 
which he claimed as fon and heir of Iſabella, 
daughter of Emanuel, king of Portugal ; and 
though the Braganza family were thought to have 
a better title, they were, at that time, unable to 
oppoſe Philip's uſurpation, whereby he became 
poſſeſſed of the Spice iſlands, and other Portu- 
gueſe ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, as well as 
of Guinea in Africa, and Brazil in South Ame- 
rica. This monarch married Mary, queen of 
- England, andafter her death, courted her ſiſter, 
queen Elizabeth. He was guilty of ſeveral op- 
preſſions and cruelties to his Spaniſh ſubjects, 
eſpecially thoſe in the kingdom of Arragon, 
for preſuming to aſſert their liberties; and 
after a troubleſome and inglorious reign of 
forty-two years, he died, leaving his ſon Phi- 
lip III. his ſucceſſor, under whoſe reign no 
remarkable event happened, except the expul- 
fion of nine hundred thouſand Moors, which 
Philip judged neceſſary, as they actually ex- 
ceeded the number of Roman catholics in his 
dominions, eſpecially in the maritime pro- 
viaces | | 


Philip 


$1: ] 
Philip IV. his 8 and ſucceſſor, though in⸗ 
volved in war during his whole reign, was ſo 
much addicted to pleaſure, that his enemies ob- 
tained ſeveral conſiderable advantages over him. 
The Dutch in particular, who had revolted 
from his grandfather, gained ſuch ſucceſſes, 
that at the treaty of Weſtphalia, in 1648, they 
were acknowledged independent ſtates. In the 
mean time the Catalans took up arms in de- 
fence of their antient liberties, but were at laſt- 
obliged to ſubmit. In the year 1645, Portu- 
gal revolted, John IV. duke of Braganza, hav- 
ing found means to expel the Spaniards, and 
aſcend that throne. In this revolution he was ſo 
well ſupported by the French and Engliſh, that 
Portugal ſoon raiſed itſelf again to an independy 
ent monarchy, and has continued ſo ever ſince. 


In the year 1647, Naples was almoſt alie- 
nated from the Spaniſh dominions, by means af 
Maſſinello, a fiſherman, who promoted an in- 
ſurrection on account of ſome duties that were 
laid on fiſh and fruit, and reduced the whole 
country to his obedience ; but by the dexteroug 
conduct of the Spaniſh governor, Maſſinello 
was ſeized, and the inſurrection ſoon ſubſided, 
In the year 1650, the Engliſh invaded the iſland 
of Jamaica, and took it from the Spaniards, 
Spain being engaged in a war with France alſo,” 
loſt the province of Artois, and ſeveral towns in 
the Netherlands, which, on the Pyrenean treaty, 
in 1660, were confirmed to the French, and 
thereupon Lewis XIV. married the eldeſt Infan 
ta of . Maria Thereſia, but they both re 

nounce 
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nounced all future pretenſions to the ſucceſſion 
of the Spaniſh monarchy for them and their 
heirs. - ps 


Lewis, however; not long after made anc 
ther deſcent upon the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
and took ſeveral places, which were all con- 
Hrmed to him by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 1668. In 1672, the Spaniards loſt 
Conde, Cambray; St. Omers; and all Franche 
Comte. | 4 


In 1672, Spzin entered into 4 confederacy 
with the emperor and empire, England, Hol- 
Jand, and the northern crowns; againſt France, 
but the allies were defeated at Flerus, in-Flan- 
ders, before the Engliſh army had joined them. 
During the courſe of the two following years, 
the French not only took Mons, and nr 
but gained a complete victory over the confe- 
derates, at the battle of Steinkitk. In 1695, 
Namur was re-taken by king William, who 
" commanded the allies : the French, on the other 
hand, took Deynſe, and Dixmunde, bombard- 
ed Bruſſels, and made fourteen battalions of the 
allies prifoners. The year 1697 was very ſuc- 
— ro the French: they not only got poſſeſ— 
ſion Aeth, in Flanders, and Barcelona, the capi- 
tal of Catalonia, in Spain, but plundered Cartha- 

agena, in America, of an immenſe treaſure. But 
towards the cloſe of the year, they conſented to 
a peace, reſtored Catalonia, and all the places 
they had taken in Flanders, to the crown of 
Spain; which peace was concluded at Ryſwick. 
| 4 | 'The 
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The king of Spain, being at this time in 
a declining ſtate of health, and the Dutch being - 
apprehenſive that Lewis XIV. would ſeize on 
Flanders, and the whole .Spaniſh monarchy, 
upon the death of his Cathoile majeſty, perſua- 
ded the «ing of England, William III. to enter 
into a treaty with the French king, for a parti- 
tion of the Spaniſh dominions, between the em- 
peror, the duke of Bavaria, and his moſt chriſ- 
tian majeſty ; each of whom pretended a right 
to the ſucceſſion, which, coming to the know- 
ledge of the Spaniſh king, he made his will, 
. gave the whole monarchy to Philip, duke 
of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the Dauphin of France, 
and grandſon of Lewis XIV. 17 


On the death of the king of Spain, in 1700, 
Lewis XIV. immediately ſcized on all the Spa- 
niſh dominions, for his grandſon Philip, and 
cauſed him to be proclaimed king. This pro- 
ceeding alarmed both the emperor, and the ma- 
Titime powers. The emperor dreaded this en- 
creaſe of power to the houſe of Bourbon, and 
the maritime powers were no leſs apprehenſive 
that Spaniſh America would fall into the hands 
of the French. The imperialiſts infiſted that 
the. king's will had been forged, or executed 
when he was non-compos: a war enſued : they 
marched an army over the Alps info Italy, in 
order to recover the Spaniſh territories there, 

from the French. CES” 


During this war the allies were very ſucceſs- 
ful, both in Italy and Flanders, and the em- 
6ð ro Rs 
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peror Leopold, with his ſon Joſeph, Having re- 

\ Hgned their intereſt in the Spaniſh monarcly 

to the archduke Charles, he was accordingly 

, proclaimed king of Spain, in 70, and ac- 

knowledged as fach by the Engliſh, the Dutch, 

and the Spaniſn ſtates in Italy. He was con- 

ducted to Spain by a Britiſh fleet. Twelye 

thouſand Engliſh and Dutch were afterwards 
-. embarked, in order to join the Portugueze, and 

' invade Spain, The confederate fleet, com- 

- manded by Sir George Rooke, took Gibraltar 

on the 11th of July, and on the 13th of Auguſt 

entirely defeated the Spaniſh fleet near Malaga. 

=_ - . The confederate forces, under the command 6f 

_ the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, 

„ were at the ſame time no leſs ſucceſsful in Flan- 

ders. They marched to the banks of the Da- 

nube, and obtained that memorable victory at 

Hochſtet, where the French and Bavarians were 
routed, and the elector of Bavaria driven out of 

his dominions, of which the imperialiſts took 

poſſeſſion in the year 1704. On the 5th of May 
died Leopold, emperor of Germany, and was 
ſiucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Joſeph, king of the 

Romans. 3 1 | 

| On July the 23d, ' 1705, king Charles an 
the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, with a con ſider- 
able army, embarked on board the confederate 
fleet at Liſbon, © commanded by Sir George 
= Rooke, and having landed at Barcelona, at- 
= tacked and took the fort of Montjoy, after 
4 | which the city ſurrendered to king Charles, but 
= the prince of Heſſe was killed, The w hole pro- 


vince 
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vince of Catalonia, ſoon after, declared for 
king Charles, as did the province of Valencia, 
on the approach of the earl of Peterborough. . 
In the ſpring following, king Philip laid fiege 
to Barcelona, which was ſo well defended by 
Charles, that Philip was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, and retire precipitately to France. Where- 
upon the allied army, on the {ide of Portugal, 
marched immediately to Madrid, where they ' 
proclaimed king Charles III. and invited that 

rince to come and cake poſſeſſion of the capt; 
tal; but the province of Arragon declaring for 
him at the ſame time, he marched thither, where 
he ſtaid ſo long, that king Philip returned from 
France, with a very powerful army, and forced 
the allies to evacuate Madrid. 1 


The French, in the mean while, having taken 
every town of the duke of Savoy, except Turin, 
laid ſiege to that place; upon which, prince 
Eugene gave them battle in their trenches, on 
the 7th of September, and gained a compleat 
victory. The allies, under the command of the 
duke of Marboròugh, gained alſo ſeveral fignal 
advantages over the French in the Netherlands. 
Bruſſels, Mechlin, Ghent, Bruges, and Ant- 
werp, opened their gates, proclaiming king 
Charles III. their ſovereign, - Before the end of 
the campaign, the Spaniſh iſlands of Majorca 
and Ivica were reduced to his obedience, by the 
Britiſh admiral, Sir John Leake. In the be- 
ginning of 1707, the allied army in Spain, 
commanded by the Marquis das Minas, and the 
earl of Galway, as totally defeated, at Al 
8 mani 
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manza, in Caſtile, by the French and Spa- 
niards, and all Spain was entirely Joſt, except 
Catalonia. | 


In 1708, the French ſurprized the cities of 
Ghent and Bruges ; but their army being de- 
feated at Oudenard, and the city ot Liſle taken 
by the allies, Ghent and Bruges were recover- 
ed. About the ſame time, Sir John Leake re- 
duced the Spaniſh iſland of Sardinia to the obe- 
dience of king Charles. On the 7th of May, 
1709, the allies on the fide of Portugal were 
defeated at Caya by king Philips's forces. On 
the other hand, Tournay in Flanders was taken 
by the allies, and prince Eugene and the duke 
of Marlborough obtained a compleat victory 
over the French, commanded by the marſhals 
Villars and Boufflers, at Malplaquet, and the 
city of Mons was taken by the allies on the 21ſt 


of October. 


In the campaign of 17 10, Douay and Be- 
thune in the Netherlands were taken by the al- 
lies; and general Stanhope, commander for 
king Charles, gained two victories over king 
Philip in Spain, after which he took poſſeſſion 
of Madrid; but the Portugueſe refuſing to 
march into Spain and join him, Charles was 
obliged to abandon Madrid, and retire towards 
Catalonia, being followed by the army: but 
the Engliſh, commanded by general Stanhope, 
having been ſeparated from that part of the al- 
lied army commanded by general Staremberg, 
were ſurrounded by king Philip's forces, in the 
| town 
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town of Brihuega, and made priſoners of war. 
Staremberg, in the mean time, receiving ad- 
vice of the march of the Spaniards, to ſurprize 
the Engliſh in Brihuega, marched to their re- 
lief; and finding the Engliſh had ſurrendered 
alittle before, he engaged the French and Spa- 
niards, at Villa Vitioſa, and defeated them: 
but underſtanding that they were ſoon to be re- 
inforced, he continued his march into Catalo- 
nia, whither king Charles had retreated ſome 
time before. In the mean time the towns of 
Aire and St. Venant, in Flanders, ſurrendered 
to the allies, | 


In 1711, the French having plundered the 
town of St. Sebaſtian, and ſeveral other rich 
ſettlements of the Portugueſe, in Brazil, the 
king of Portugal thought fit to enter into a 
treaty of peace with the French, without the 
concurrence of the allies, who made themſelves 
maſters of Bouchain, in the Netherlands, du- 
ring this campaign; and the following winter 
the French made propoſals of peace to the Bri- 
tiſh court, about which time the emperor ſo- 
ſeph died, and his brother king Charles was 
eleted emperor at Franckfort, upon the 12th 
of October, 1711. Ces £4 


By the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Philip 
was acknowledged king of Spain by all the con- 
federates, except the emperor, The allies con- 
tented themſelves with ſuch limitations and re- 
ſtrictions as might keep the two monarchies of 
France and Spain diſunited, though a treaty of 

5 | 1 partition 
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partition may be ſaid to have taken place at laſt: 

for, by the articles of peace, Philip was left in 

poſſeſſion of Spain only, and its American co- 

lonies, 'and ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies ; the 
Spaniſh dominions in Italy, and the iſlands of 

Sicily and Sardinia, were diſmembered from 
4 the monarchy, which had alſo loſt the iſland of 
1 Minorca, and the fortreſs of Gibraltar, both 
which places were ceded to Great-Britain. The 
duke of Savoy was put in poſſeſſion of the iſland 
of Sicily, with the title of king; and the em- 
peror Charles had Milan, Naples, and Sardi- 
nia. 


Though, by the peace of Utrecht, Phili 

was left in poſſeſſion of the * and moſt 
important part of the Spaniſh monarchy, yet 

ſome obſtinate enemies ſtil] remained to be re- 
duced. The inhabitants of Catalonia refuſed 
to acknowledge him; and finding themſelves 
abandoned by their allies, folicited the aſſiſtance 
of the grand Signior, in hopes of eſtabliſhing 
themſelves into an independent ftate, Their 
example was followed by the iſland of Majorca: 
but the province of Catalonia was reduced » 
the obedience of king Philip, by the duke © 

| Berwick, in the year 1714; and Major was 
compelled to ſubmit to that prince in 1715.. 


The reduction of Catalonia reſtored tranqui- 
lity to Spain, which had been haraſſed for 
twelve years by a moſt cruel and bloody war, 

Philip, by that conqueſt, finding himſelf ſeated 
upon the throne, began to tin 


is thoughts to- 
wards 
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_ wards the reunion of his Italian dominions, 
which, with the utmoſt regret, he had ſeen 
wreſted from him, With a view to this reunion, 
his firſt wife, Maria Louiſa, daughter to the 
duke of Savoy, dying in 1714, he married, 
the ſame, year, the princeſs Elizabeth F arneſe, 
heireſs of Parma, Placentia, and Tuſcany; 
which match being negotiated by Alb eroni, an 
Italian eccleſiaſtic, the queen procured a cardi- 
nal's cap for him, and by her influence he ſoon 
after became prime miniſter of Spain. 


Philip having now increaſed his navy, and 
being urged by Alberoni to renew the war in 
Traly againſt the emperor Charles, who gave 
just foundation for a rupture, by ſtill retaining 
the title of king of Spain, by creating Spaniſh 
grandees, by protecting thoſe who were diſaf- 
fected to Philip, and by puniſhing thoſe who 
remained faithful to him, with the forfeiture of - 
their eſtates in Flanders and Italy, the king, in 
1717, invaded the iſland of Sardinia, and made 
a conqueſt of it. The next year, he inv aded 
Sicily, and made a conqueſt of the greateſt part 
of that iſland; upon which the emperor, Great- 
Britain, Francs, and Holland, entered into a 
confederacy againſt Spain, which confederacy 
was called the quadruple alliance; and the Bri- 
rift admiral, Sir George Byng, being ſent to 
the Mediterranean with a ſtrong ſquadron, and 
coming up with the Spaniſh fleet in the Streight 
of Meffina, engaged them, in July, 1718, and 
took eleven, and burnt fix of their men of war. 
He alſo tranſported a body of Germans to Sici- 

I 
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ly, to oppoſe the Spaniſh general the marqui⸗ 

e Leyde; and ſeveral ſmart engagements, hap- 
pened there between the Germans and the Spa- 
niards. | bf | 


Inn the mean time the French invaded Spain 
on the ſide of Guipuſcoa, took Port Paſſage, 
and burnt ſeveral Spaniſh men of war; they af- 
terwards took Fontarabia, and St. Sebaſtians, 

and reduced the whole province of Guipuſcoa. 
The Britiſh forces, commanded by lord Cob- 
ham, alſo made a deſcent upon Spain, and took 
Vigo, and there reimbarked. On the other 
hand, the Spaniards embarked fix thouſand men, 
-with a deſign to invade Britain, in favour of the 
Pretender, of which forces three hundred only. 
landed in Scotland, and were joined by a ſmall 
body of highlanders : but they were ſoon de- 
feated and diſperſed. About the ſame time, a 
few ſhips ſailed from Vigo to the coaſt of Bri- 
tany, in hopes of raiſing an inſurrection in that 
4 1 againſt the duke of Orleans, regent of 
„ rance: but this attempt had no better ſucceſs 
| 1 than the other. King Philip, at length, find- 
= ing himſelf unable to reſiſt fo potent a confe- 
deracy, entered into a treaty with the allies, and 
| conſented to evacuate Sicily and Sardinia, upon 
1 which Sicily was allotted to the emperor, and 


[oe king of Sicily made king of Sardinia : the 
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1 trench reſtored to Spain all their acquiſitions in 
[ Guipuſcoa: and cardinal Alberoni, whe had 
N been the occaſion of this war, was ſoon aſter 
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diſgraced and obliged to return to Italy. In 
the mean time, Philip ſent the marquis de 
Leyde 
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Leyde with a conſiderable fleet and army, to 

the relief of Ceuta, which had been beſieged 
for twenty-ſix' years by the Moors. The Spa- 

niſh troops, a few days after their arrival, to- 

tally routed and diſperſed the Moors, and made 

themſelves. maſters of their, intrenched camp, 


and all their artillery. 


As the duke of Orleans, ſince the diſgrace of 
Alberoni, had ſeemingly favoured the preten- 
ſions of Spain, Philip, the following year, at 
his ſolicitation, contracted a double alliance 
with the branches of the houſe of Bourbon in 
France, The infanta of Spain, though then 
only three years of age, was ſent to France, as 
future queen to Lewis XV. and two of the 
daughters of the duke of Orleans arrived in 
Spain to be married to the prince of Aſturias, 
and the infant Don Carlos. The ſucceſſion of 
this laſt to the dutchies of Parma and Tuſcany, 
ſeemed now to be the chief object of the court 
of Spain. This point and many others were 
to be ſettled at Cambray ; but as the emperor, 
who had no inclination to gratify the Spaniards, 
purpoſely delayed the congreſs, Philip conclu- 
ded a particular treaty with the court of Great- 
Britain, who, on having the aſſiento, or con- 
tract for ſupplying the Spaniſh colonies with 
negroes renewed, agreed to reſtore the ſhips 
taken off Sicily. 


Nothing memorable happened in Spain. du- 
ring the two following years; but in the be- 
ginning of the year 1724; Philip aſtoniſned all 

| Europe, 
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Europe, by publick ly abdicating his crown, bes 
fore he was forty years of age, in favourof Don 
Lewis, prince of Aſturias, who was then in the 
ſeventeenth year of his age; and who was ac- 
cordingly proclaimed king at Madrid, to the 
great joy of the Spaniards : but this joy how- 
ever was ſoon turned into mour ning, by the un- 
expected death of the king, who died of the 
i{mall-pox univerſally lamented, in the; eighth 
month of his reign. Upon the death of Lewis, 
Philip was perſuaded to reſume the reins of go- 
wernment ; and, in 725, ſurprized all the 
powers of Europe, by concluding a particular 
treaty with the emperor at Vienna, by which 
he reſigned all pretenſions to Naples, Sicily, 
the low countries, and the Milaneſe. Charles, 
on the other hand, renounced all claim to Spain” 
and the Indies ; and beſides promiſed to grant 
the inveſtiture of Parma and Tuſcany to Pon 
Carlos. Philip fon after entered 1 into an Of- 
fenſive and defenſive alliance with the court of 
Vienna; to counterbalance which, the courts 
of Great-Britain, France, and Pruſſia, con- 
FEE a mutual ajliance at Hanover. 


The ſyſtem of E urope by theſs | treaties ſeem- 
ed again changed, eſpecially as Philip was at 
this time greatly irritated againſt the French 
miniſtry, for ſending back che infanta queen to 
Spain, and marrying their king to the princeſs 
ai. daughter to Staniſlaus, king of Po- 
Ind: he therefore now cloſely connected him- 
ſelf with the court of Vienna. Baron Riperda, 
who had concluded the Vienna treaty, on his 

return 


. 
return from thence, was created # duke, and 

andee of Spain, and was entruſted with the 
— of war, of the marine the finances, 
and the Indies: but his adminiſtration not be- 
ing approved by the grandees, whoſe reſentment 
he dreaded, he reſigned his places, and took re- 
fuge in the houſe of Mr. Stanhope, the Britiſh 
ambaſſador, from whence he was taken by force, 
and impriſoned, but found means to eſcape ; 
and the Britiſh ambaſſador, in reſentment for 
the breach of his privileges, left Madrid. 


The emperor, who was offended with the op- 
poſition he met with from Great-Britain, in 
eſtabliſhing an Eaſt-India company at Oftend, 
fomented differences between this court and 
Spain; and was ſo ſucceſsful, that, about the 
end of February, in the year 1727, the Spa- 
niards laid ſiege to Gibraltar, which enterprize, 
however, they ſoon found to be above their 
ſtrength ; andafter four months in open trenches, 
were obliged to retire with diſgrace, The Bi- 
ſhop of Frejus, afterwards known by the name 
of cardinal Fleury, was, at this time, labour- 
ing to bring about a general pacification among 
the powers of Europe, and had prevailed on 
the emperor, the king of Great-Britain, and 
the ftates-general, to agree with France, in 
ſigning the preliminaries for a peace; and the 
Spaniards, who wanted a fair pretence to with- 
draw from Gibraltar, ſoon after acceded to theſe 
preliminaries. A general congreſs being thn 
appointed to be held at Soiſſons, Philip ſent 
ee plenipotentiaries thither ; and ſoon after 

. ſent 
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ſent an ambaſſador for the firſt time to Ruſſia, 
who concluded a treaty of commerce between 
the two nations. 


As the negociations at Soiſſons met with many 
interruptions, on account of the various claims 
of the different princes who had ſent their ple- 
nipotentiaries thither ; Philip, in 1729, con- 
cluded a particular treaty at Seville with Great- 
Britain and France, to which the ſtates- general 
afterwards acceded. By this treaty, Philip pro- 
miſed no longer to countenance the Oſtend com- 
pany; and the other powers, in return, enga- 
ged to guarantee the ſucceſſion of Don Carlos 
to the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Pla- 
centia, and to aſſiſt in introducing 6 Spa- 
niards into theſe territories. The emperor, 
who could not bear the thoughts of ſeeir g Spa- 


niſh troops in Italy, was greatly offended. with 


this treaty, and endeavoured by artifice to ren - 
der it ineffectual. Accordingly, two years af - 
ter, when the ſucceſſion to Parma and Placen- 
tia opened to Don Carlos, by the death of the 
laſt duke of the Farneſe family, the emperor's, 
troops took poſſeſſion of ſeveral fortified places 
in thoſe dukedoms, under pretence that the wi- 
dow of the late duke had been left with child by 
him. Charles, however, ſeeing no way of ſe- 
curing thoſe duchies by negociation, and being 


ſenſi ble that the cheat would ſoon be detected, 


agreed at length to ſuffer 6000 Spaniards to ac- 
company Don Carlos into Italy, and alſo enga- 
ged to ſuppreſs the Oſtend company, which had 
given. ſo much offence; Great- Britain, on the 
255 a other 
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_ -other hand, engaging to guarrantee the empe- 
ror's dominions in Italy. Soon after, a Britiſh 
fleet joined that of Spain, and conducted the in- 
fant Don Carlos to Leghorn, who quierly took 
B of Parma, which had been deſtined to 
im as his inheritance ever ſince his birth. 

The ſettlement of Don Carlos being aecom- 
Pliſhed, the court of Spain turned its views to 
the recovery of Oran. An army of 25;000 men 
was accordingly ſent to Africa, under the com- 
mand of the count de Montemar, who totally 
defeated the Mooriſh army, and, in leſs than a 
month, made himſelf maſter of the place, though 
it was defended by a garriſon'of 10, ooo men, 
The recovery of their African poſſeſſions, was 
far from ſatisfying the ambition of the Spaniſh 
court, who now eagerly embraced an opportu- 
nity of breaking with the emperor, and extend- 
ing their dominions in Italy, The throne of 
Poland becoming vacant, by the death of the 
elector of Saxony, the greateſt part of the poles 
elected Staniſlaus, who had formerly been king 
of Poland : but a few of the moſt powerful 
choſe the new elector of Saxony, and the ſon of 
the late king. Staniſlaus was ſupported by his 
ſon-in-law the king of France, who, on this oc- 
caſion, entered into an offenfive and defenſive 
alliance with the kings of Spain and Sardinia. 
The emperor Charles, and the Czarina, eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of the other competitor. 


. | | 5 

The war which enſued, was very favourable 
to the Spaniards; Who, in one campaign, made 
| | an 
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an entire conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples, 
in 1734. The year following, Don Carlos 
completed the conqueſt of Sicily, and was 
crowned king of the Two Sicilies at Palermo, 
the capital ns Wo iſland. The emperor, in the 
mean time, being turned out of almoſt all his 
poſſeſſions in Lombardy and Tuſcany, and be- 
ing alſo unable to capoſe the French armies on 
the Rhine, ſolicited the mediation of the mari- 
time powers, who, by threatning to take part 
in the war, prevailed on the contending parties 
to agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, about the be- 
ginning of winter; and as the elector of Saxony 
was by this time ſecurely fixed upon the throne 
of Poland, and the interceſſion of the maritime 
powers cut off all hopes from the French and 
Spaniards of enlarging their conqueſts in Italy 
and Germany, they were obliged to continue 
the armiſtice, and to negociate a peace. 


The preliminary articles of the treaty, which 
were ſettled by the courts of Vienna and Paris, 

being publiſhed in the year 1736, were far 

from being ſatisfactory to the court of Spain, 

becauſe though they were allowed to keep Na- 

ples and Sicily, it was propoſed they ſhould re- 

ſtore Parma and Placentia to the emperor, and 

renounce all claim to Tuſcany. The maritime 

powers, however, acquieſcing in the diſpoti- 

tion that had been made, Spain was ohliged to 
ſubmit; and the year following, upon the death 
of John Gaſton de Medicis, the laſt male deſ- 
cendant of that illuſtrious family, the Spaniſh 
troops evacuated Tuſcany, which by the We 
a then 
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then negociating, was giyen to the duke of Lor- 
rain and Bar, who, in the beginning of the 

receding year, had married the arch-ducheſs 
Maria Thereſa, the heireſs of the family of Au- 
ſtria. In November, 1738, the peace, which 
had been negociating near three years, was con- 
cluded at Vienna. By this peace, Parma and 
Placentia were ceded in full propriety to the 
emperor, and his ſon-in-law was declared duke 
of Tuſcany ; the duke, in return, ceding his 
dutchies of Bar and Lorrain to the. exiled king 
Staniſlaus, upon whoſe death they were to be 
annexed to the crown of France, The fiefs of the 
Tortoneſe and Vigevanaſco were detached from 
the Milaneſe, in favour of the king of Sardi- 
nia, and Don Carlos was left in poſſeſſion of 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, with ſome 
Places on the coaſt of Tuſcany. 


The treaty of Vienna was ſcarcely ratified, 
when Spain was threatned with a war by Great- 
Britain, on account of the diſputes which for 
ſome time had ſubſiſted between the two courts, 
about the freedom of commerce in America. 
The Britiſh court had for ſome years made loud 
complaints of the piracies and hoſtilities com- 
mitted in the American ſeas by the Spaniſh 
guarda-coſtas, who, on trifling and falſe pre- 
tences, ſeized the Britiſh ſhips in their paſſage 
to their own colonies, and not only made prize 
of them, but treated their crews with the great- 


eſt inhumanity. The court of Spain, on the 


other hand, alledged. that the Britiſh merchants, 
in violation of ſolemn treaties, had, for many 
| K Years, 
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years, Carried on a clandeitine trade with the 
Spaniſn colonies in America, by which the 
commerce of Spain had been greatly prejudi- 
ced ; that Spain was therefore greatly intereſt- 
ed in putting a ftop to ſuch illicit traffic, and 
that thoſe who were ſeized in carrying it on, 
eould not juſtly complain of any injury. 


Both nations inſiſted loudly on the injuries 


they had received, and the court of London was 
at length provoked to iſſue letters of repriſals 
againſt the Spaniards, their veſſels, and effects. 
This ſtep was ſoon followed by declarations of 
war at London and Madrid : and both nations 
began hoſtilities with great animoſity. The 
Spaniards, at firſt, made ſome confiderable ad- 
vantages by the capture of a great number of 
Engliſh ſhips, but they were ſoon alarmed with 
the news of the loſs of Porto Bello, which was 
taken in the bepinning of December, 1739, by 
admiral Vernon. About .the ſame time they 
ſuffered conſiderably by the ravages of the Bar- 
bary Corſairs on their coaſts, and were threat- 
ned with the loſs of their richeſt provinces in 
America, by a conſpiracy, formed by one Cor- 
dova, who pretended to be deſcended from one 
of the ancient Incas of Peru. 'The conſpiracy, 
however, was happily. diſcovered, before it 
took effect, and the author of it put to death. 


The following year, the Spaniards ſent a 
fleet of eighteen ſhips of the line to the Weſt- 
Indies, with a deſign, as was ſuppoſed, of at- 
tacking Jamaica. The French, likewiſe, though 
they 
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they profeſſed a neutrality, ſent two ſquadrons 
to the American ſeas, to act defenſively, in fa- 
vour of the Spaniards, While admiral Vernon 
bombarded Carthagena, and took Chagre. 
About the ſame time, general Oglethorpe, go- 
vernor of Georgia, attacked fort St. Auguſtine, 
the capital of Spaniſh Florida: but after lying 
ſome weeks before the place, he was obliged to 
retire, with conſiderable loſs. About the end 
of October, 1740, the Engliſh ſent out a pow- / 
erful fleet, to reinforce admiral Vernon, 
who, the year following, in the month of 
March, inveſted Carthagena by ſea and land, 
with a fleet of 29 ſhips of the line, and an army 
of about 12,000 men: but the Spaniſh garri- 
ſon, having been reinforced, and the ſeaſon of 
the year being very onfavourable to troops in 
the field, the Engliſh, after a ſtege of ſome 
weeks, were obliged to retire with the loſs of 
ſome thouſand men. In the mean time, ad- 
miral Anſon, who had ſailed round Cape Horn, 
ated offenſively againſt the 8 r e leitlements 
in the South- Sca. | 


About this time, Philip had publiſhed a me- 
morial, claiming the ſuceſſion of the hereditary 
dominions of the em pe or Charles VI. who died 
in the month of October, and was ſucceeded 
by his daughter Maria Thereſa, who took the 
title of queen of Hungary. All that the ca- 
tholic king aimed at by this claim, was the ſe- 
curing of Lombardy for his third fon Don Phi- 
lip, which he thought would at this time be an 
eaſy prize, as the queen of Hungary was un- 
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expectedly attacked by the king of Pruſſia, and 
alſo by che elector of Bavaria, who was aſſiſted 
by the kings of France and Poland. However, 
while the fate of Wee geo” depended, the 
Spaniards made not the leaſt efforts againſt their 
new enemy : but, upon receiving the news of 
the repulſe of the Engliſh, they aflembled a body 
of troops at Barcelona, which ſailed for Na- 
ples, in November, under the command of the 


duke de Montemar. Thoſe troops were rein- 
forced the year following, 1742, from Spain, 


and being joined by the Neapolitans, formed 


an army of about 6-,000 men. Montemar then 


#dvanced through the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, as far 
as the Bologneſe, but the king of Sardinia ge- 
claring for the queen of Hungary, and joining 
the Auſtrian army, the Spaniards were obliged 
to retreatin the end of the ſummer, to the king- 
dom of Naples, where, ſoon after their arrival, 
they loſt their Neapolitan allies; Don Carlos 
being forced to agree to a neutrality, by a Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron, which threatned to bombard his 


capital. 


Isa the mean time, Don Philip, after march- 


ing through France, at the head of zo, co men, 


had now entered Savoy, and taken poſſeſſion 
of Chamberry, expecting to conquer that duchy, 
while the king of Sardinia was oppoſing Mon- 
temar : but the Piedmonteſe, having left. the 
purſuit of Montemar, quickly attacked him, 
and obliged him to return to F:ance. The Spa- 
niards, notwithſtanding the bad ſucceſs of their 


arms, were ſtill bent upon purſuing their am- 


bitious 
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bitious views in Italy, where they ſupported 
their armies at a great expence, for ſeveral cam 

aigns. The count de Gages and their other 

enerals, inſtead of having any proſpe& of ma- 
king conqueſts in that country, found them- 
ſelves every year obliged to ſtruggle with new 
obſtacles, and any flattering ſucceſſes they met 
with, were more than counter- ballanced, by 
the advantages gained by the enemy. 


Admiral Vernon, after his return from Car- 
thagena, made a deicent upon Cuba, and af- 
terwards upon Panama, but without ſucceſs. 
The Spaniards at St. Auguſtine, in the mean 
time, made an attempt upon Georgia, with 
two frigates, and thirty other veſſels, on board 
of which were 3co9 land- forces; but general 
Oglethorpe obliged them qui. kly to retire, In 
1742, admiral Knowles made an attack upon 
La Guira, and Porto Cavallo, but was repulſed 
by the Spaniards with conſiderable Joſs ; and 
the year following, upon the 11th of February, 
admiral Matthews attacked the Spaniſh and 
French fleets of Toulon, but the engagement 
was prevented from being general, by the 
French declining to come into the line, on one 
hand, and the back wardneſs of admiral Leſtock 
on the Other: however, the Spaniſh: ſlips that 
engaged, were defcated by the Engliſh. 


From this time nothing remarkable happens, 
ed in the affairs of Spain, till the 11th of July, 
1746, when Philip died at Madrid, in the 63d 
year of his age, and was ſucceeded by the only 
* of K 3 ſurviving 
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farviving ſon of his firſt marriage, Don Ferdi- 
nand. By his ſecond queen, Elizabeth of 
. Farneſe, Philip left three ſons, Don Car- 
los, then king of the two Sicilies; Don 
Philip, duke of Parma and Placentia ; 
and Don Lewis, who was created archbiſhop 
of Toledo, when an infant; but has fince 
reſigned that benefice, and obtained leave to 
quit the church. By the ſame queen, he alſo 
left three daughters, Maria Anna Victoria, the 
prefent queen of Portugal; Maria Thereſa, in 
1745, married to the Dauphin of France ; but 
died in child- bed a few days after her father, 
and Maria Antontetta. 


Ferdinand VI. who was about thirty-three 
years of age when he aſcended the throne,” be- 
gan his reign with ſeveral acts of popularity, 

nd ſoon pubhſhed an edit, declaring, that he 
would fulfill the engagements of his predeceſſor 


with his allies. The Spaniards this campaign 


were twice defeated in Lombardy, with the lofs 
of upwards of 20, ooo men, killed and made 
priſoners, and had been forced by the Auſtrians 
to abandon Italy, and retire into Provence. 
Ferdinand, however, ſtil! continued the war, 
and imputing the diſgrace of his arms to the 
miſconduct of the count de Gages, recalled him, 
and gave the command to the marquis de la Mi- 
nas. About the end of the year, he allowed 
the chamber of commerce to enter into a pri- 
vate treaty with the Engliſh South-Sea com- 
pany, for ſupplying Spaniſh- America with ne- 
- grocs ; but could not be prevailed upon * the 
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king of Portugal, to agree to a ſeparate peace. 
with Great-Britain, His allies, the French, 
however, ſuffering greatly in the following year, 
1747, by the deſtruction of their fleets, the ruin 
of their commerce, and a general famine, which 
obliged them to ſolicit a congreſs, he alſo gave 
his conſent for a peace. 


By the treaty of Aix la-Chapelle, which was 
concluded in October, 1748, and contained 
twenty-four articles, the queen of Hungary 
ceded to the infant Don Philip the duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, but with this 
reſerve, that if Philip ſhould die without male 
iſſue, or he or his poſterity ſhould ſucceed to 
the throne of Spain or Sicily, thoſe duchies 
ſhould revert to the houſe of Auſtria, As the 
king of Sardinia had ſome pretenſions to Pla- 
centia, and the Placentine, his ceſſion was like- 
wiſe neceſſary, which he gave, on condition that 
the territory ſhould reyert_to him, if Philip 
ſhould die without iſlue male, or his brother 
Don Carlos ſucceed to the crown of Spain, By 
other articles of the ſame treaty, the king of 
Sardinia, the republic of Genoa, and the duke 
of Modena were reinſtated in their former poſ- 
ſeſſions; and the aſſiento, or contract for negroes, 
with the Britiſh merchants, was granted for 
four years, as an equivalent for the ſame num- 
ber of years which had been interrupted by the 
War. 


Notwithſtanding the peace of Aix la-Cha- 
pelle, Ferdinand ſtill kept up all his ming 
an 
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and gave orders for augmenting his marine, 
with the utmoſt diligence. The marquis de 
Enſenada, who was now prime miniſter, being 
ſenſible of the great prejudice the Spaniſh com- 
merce ſaſtained by the clandeſtine trade carried 
on by foreigners with the Spaniſh colonies, gave 
orders for guarding the American coaſts more 
ſtrictly than ever, which orders were not only 
difagreeable to the trading nations of Europe, 


but to the inhabitants of the colonies themſelves, 


who, in 1749, roſe up in arms, in the pro- 
vince of Caraccas, obliged the Spaniſh troops 
to retire into the fort of La Guira, and declared 
for a freedom of commerce. Upon the news of 
this inſurrection, 1;00 men were embarked at 


Cadiz, who, upon their arrival in America, 
were ſo ſucceſsful-as to quell the rebellion. The 


king, in the mean time, applied his chief at- 
tention to regulate the internal policy of his 
kingdom, and inſpire his ſubjects with a ſpirit 
of induſtry. He particularly aimed at encour- 
aging and promoting agriculture : and grant- 
ed charters for eftabliſhing manufactures of fine 
woollen cloth ; gave great encouragement to 
ſome Britiſh weavers and ſhip-carpenters, who 
had been tempted to go and ſettle in Spain, and 
he opened the communication between the two 
Caſtiles, by a fine road, forty-ſix miles in 
length, on which were no leſs than 283 aque- 
ducts, and ſeven bridges of fine architecture; 
the whole being begun and finiſhed, in five 
months, under the direction of the marquis de 
Enſenada, : | 


1 
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In, the mean time, the Spaniſh- and Britiſh 
commiſlaries were employed in negociating the- 
difputed points betwixt the two courts, . which 
were at length finally ſettled, by a treaty con- 
cluded at Madrid, on the fifth of October, 
1750. By this treaty, the king of Great Bri- 
tain gave up his claim to the fotr remaining 
'years of the aſſiento contract, and to all the debts 
the king of Spain owed to the Engliſh com- 
pany on that account, for an equivalent of 
100,000 l. ſterling. tr is catholic majeſty en- 
gaged, to require from Britiſh ſubjects trading 
in his ports, no higher duties than they paid 
in the time of Charles the Second of Spain, 
and to allow the ſame ſubjects, to take ſalt on 
the iſland of Tortuga. All former treaties 
were confirmed, and the two princes promiſed 
to aboliſh all innovations that appeared to have 
teen introduced into the reciprocal commerce 
of both nations. | 


The remaining part of Ferdinand's reign 
was barren of events. The Britiſh court were 
jealous of his attempts to introduce the wool- 
len manufaQture in Spain, and reclaimed their 
, workmen, who had paſſed over thither. New 
diſputes likewiſe aroſe between the two courts 
on account of the traffic carried on by Britiſh 
ſubjects with the Indians of the Moſkito ſhore, 

who had never ſubmitted to Spain, and claim- 
ed to act as a free nation. In 1754, the mar- 
quis de Enſenada was unexpectedly diſgraced, 
and the department of the Indies, one of -the 


places he enjoyed, was conferred on Don R1- 
chard, 


1 166 ], 
chard Wall, ſecretary of Rate for foreign affairs, 
Who had lately returned from an embaſſy at the 
Britiſh court. About two years afterwards, a 
war breaking out between Great-Britain and 
Fxance, Ferdinand declared'on that occaſion, 
that he would adhere to the ſtrickeſt neutrality, 
though he was far from preſerving the neutrality 
he prefefſed, and was partial in favour of France 
in many inſtances, nee, 


Ferdinand was ſo affected with grief, upon 
the loſs of his queen, who died about the end 
of the year 1758, that he entirely abandoned 
himſelf to melancholy; and, neglecting both 
exerciſe and food, was thrown into a danger- 
ous diſtemper, which, after preying upon him 
ſeveral months, put a period to his life, on the 
Toth of Auguſt, 1759; and as he left no iſſue, 
was ſucceeded by his brother Charles, king 
of the Two Sicilies, who reſigned that kingdom, 
and disjointed it from the monarchy of Spain, 
by a ſolemn deed, in favour of his third ſon 
ſetting aſide his eldeſt ſon, on account of his 
weakneſs of mind, and reſerving his ſecond 
fon for the ſucceſſion of Spain. The princi- 
pal tranſactions of the preſent reign, relating 
chiefly to the war, which broke out between 
Great Britain and Spain, in the beginning of 
the year 1 62, have been already mentioned ; 
it is therefore neceſſary to obſerve here in ge- 
neral, that, as the Spaniards were unſucceſsful 
in that war, they were obliged, before the 
cloſe of the ſame year, to purchaſe a prace, by 

| 5 | making 
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making a cefſion to Great Britain of all Flori.- 
da, by allowing his Britannic Majeſty's ſub- 
jects to cut logwood in the Bay of Campeachy ; 
and by renouncing all pretenſions to a fiſhery 
upon the coaſt of Newfoundland. So much 


for the affairs of Spain. 


The name PorTUGCAL, is ſuppoſed to have 
been derived from Portus Calis, the ancient 
name of Porto, or Oporto, which was proba- 
bly a contraction and corruption of Portus Gal. 
| lorum, a name that might have been given to 
this town, trom having been the port which 
the Gauls frequented in the time of the Ro- 
mans. The Koman name for the country was, 
Lufitania, which ſome ſuppoſe to be a word 
compounded of the Phcenician word Lus, which 
ſignifies an almond, with which fruit this coun- 
try abounds, and Taunia, the Greek word for 
a country, Others derive the name Laſitania 
from Lyſus, the ſon of Bacchus, and will have 
it to ſignify the country of wine. | 


The Carthaginians and Romans ſucceſſively 

poſſeſſed this country; the Romans were expel- 
led by the Suevi, a northern nation, who were 
ſoon driven out of Portugal by the Goths, who 
poſſeſſed this, with the reſt of Spain, till the 
Moors made a conquelt of the whole country in 
the eighth century. The generals of the Moors 
divided Portugal, as they did the reſt of Spain, 
into abundance of little principalities ; every 
captain aſſuming the title of a king, and exer- 
cisng a ſovereign power in that part of the 
| country 
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country he had poſſeſſed himſelf of by force of 


arms. 


In the year 1093, Alphonſo VI. king of Leon, 
and the firſt of Caſtile, having made a conqueſt 
of the northern provinces of Portugal, conſti- 
tuted Henry, a younger ſon of Robert, duke 
of Burgundy, whoſe father was Robert king of 
France, earl of Portugal, for the ſignal ſervice , 
he had performed againſt the infide]s. In 1139, 
Alphonſo, the ſon of Henry, having freed him- 
ſelf from the ſubjection of the king of Caſtile, 
and reduced moſt of the ſouthern part of Por- 


tugal, as far as the mountains of Algarve, was 


proclaimed by his army, king of Portugal, and 
his ſucceſſors continued the war with the Moors, 
till they got poſſeſſion of all that country. _ 


The crown continued in this line, till the 
death of Ferdinand, without iſſue male, in- 
1383, when his natural brother, John, auſurp 
ed the throne, in 1385. This prince main- 
tained a war againſt the Caſtilians, and being 
aſſiſted by the duka of Lancaſter, with a gallant 
army, from England, carried his conqueits into 
the heart of Caſtile. At length, a peace bein 
agreed on between the crowns of Caſtile an 
Portugal, John entered upon an expedition a- 
gainſt the Moors in Africa, and took the town 
of Ceuta. The Madeira iſlands, together with 
the Azores, or weſtern iſles, being diſcovered 
in this reign, were added to the kingdom of 
Portuga!, together with the coaſt of 28 — 

| | hn 
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John dying in 1433, was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Edward, who died of the plague, in 1438. 


Upon the death of Edward, his ſon Alphon- 
ſo ſucceeded to the crown: this prince invaded 
Morocco, and took the towns of Tangier, Ar- 
cilla, Alcaſſar, and ſeveral others on the coaſt 
of Africa, from the Moors. He afterwards laid 
claim to the crown of Caſtile, invaded that 
kingdom, and reduced many cities under his 
ſubjection, but was at length driven out of that 
country by Ferdinand and Iſabella, king and 
queen of Caſtile and Arragon; and, dying in 
1481, was ſucceeded by his ſon John, Who pro- 
jected the tracing out a way to the Eaſt-Indies, 
round Africa by the Cape of Good Hope. He 
died in the year 1495, and leaving no ifſue, 
was ſucceeded by his couſin Emanuel, ſon of 
the duke of Viſco, and grandſon of king Ed- 
ward. He was oppoſed in his ſucceſſion to the 
throne by the emperor Maximilian, who laid 
claim to the crown, as being the ſon of Eleo- 
nora, the daughter of king Edward: but the 
Portugueſe, being averſe to a ſtranger, and find- 
ing in Emanuel all thoſe qualifications requiſite 
in a prince, adhered to him. He married Iſa» 
bella, eldeſt daughter of Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, who it is ſaid perſuaded him to baniſh the 
Jews and Moors out of Portugal, on pain of 
being made ſlaves, if they remained in the king- 
dom after a certain day; upon which the Moors 
went over to Africa. In the reign of Emanuel, 
Portugal arrived at its higheſt pitch of glory: 
for then it was, the fleets of Portugal were con- 
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Age. * 


of manhood, appeared much addicted to mar- 


3 


Ancted round the Cape of Good Hope to India, 
by the celebrated Vaſco de Gama, by which diſ- 


coveries the Portugueſe became ſole maſters of 
the trade between India and Europe, which was 
before carried on by the way of Egypt, whi- 
ther the riches of India being brought, were 
tranſported by the Venetians, Genoeſe, and 


other maritime powers in the Mediterranean, 


to Europe. In making the voyage to the Eaſt- 
Indies, the Portugueſe caſually diſcovered Bra- 


21] in America, and ſeveral rich provinces on 


the coaſt of Africa, from all which there flowed 
ſuch immenſe treaſures to Portugal, during this 
reign, that it obtained the name of the golden 


King Emanuel dying in 1521, was ſucceed- 
ed by his ſon John HI. who had a long, peace- 
ful and happy reign, during which he applied 
himſelf to cultivate the arts and ſciences at 
home, and to plant colonies in the countries 
that had been diſcovered, in his father's reign, 
in Aſia, Africa, and America, He alſo ſent 
out 2 multitude of miſſionaries, who planted 


the chriſtian religion in China, India, the coaſt 


of Africa, and Brazil, in which he was no leſs 
ſacceſsful than in his civil government: but dy- 
ing, in 1557, be was ſucceeded by his grand- 
ſon Sebaſtian, an infant of three years of age, 
cardinal Henry, his uncle, having the admi- 
piſtratzon during his minority. ON 


This prince, as ſoon as he arrived at the years 


nal 


| [:1#FÞ 7 
tial exploits, and went over into Africa, at the 
head of a powerful army, at the inſtance of 
Mulley Hamet, king of Morocco, who had 
| been: depoſed by Mulley Mulaceo, his uncle, 
and joining Mulley Hamet, both kings attack- 
ed the uſurper with their united forces, but were 
defeated ; Don Sebaſtian, and moſt of the Por- 
tugueſe nobility, together with Mulley Hamet, 
the depoſed prince, being killed in the engage- 
ment, which Mulley Mulucco, the uſurper, did 
not ſurvive, but died of a fever before the en- 
gagement was well over. Don Sebaſtian, leav- 
ing no iſſue, was ſucceeded by cardinal Henry, 
his uncle, the only ſurviving male of the royal 
family ; and he dying after a ſhort reign of twa 
years, Philip II. king of Spain, ſent the duke 
of Alva into Portugal, at the head of an army, 
and in 1589 took poſſeſſion of that kingdom, 
which he claimed in right of his mother. The 
Portugueſe indeed ſet up Anthony, natural ſon 
to the late king John III. who received ſome 
aſſiſtance from Rn gland, in order- to maintain 
his pretenfions ; but the king of Spain was too 
powerful for his competitor, Who was obliged 
to quit his claim to the crown of Portugal. 


Philip maintained his dominion over Portu- 
gal till he died, as did his fon Philip III. of 
Spain, and II. of Portugal. Philip IV. his 
grandſon, alſo ſucceeded quietly to the king- 
doms of Spain and Portugal, which he enjoyed 
for nineteen years. In the mean time, the 
Dutch, having ſhaken off the Spaniſh yoke, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the greateſt part of the 
| | L 2 ſettlements 
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ſettlements of the Portugueſe, who were pro- 


voked to the laſt degree; and finding Spain 
much weakened by a long and expenſive war 
with France, and the revolt of the Catalans, 
embraced that opportunity of delivering their 
country from a foreign yoke. The duke of 
Braganza, being next heir in blood to their for- 
mer princes, they raiſed him to the throne, in 
the year 1640, when, on the firſt day of De. 
cember, he was proclaimed by the name of 
John IV. | | 


King John having made war upon the Dutch, 
whom he drove out of Brazil, died in 1686, 
leaving two ſons, Don Alphonſo, his eldeſt ſon, 
who ſucceeded him, Don Pedro, and one daugh- 
ter, named Catharine, afterwards married to 
Charles II. king of Great-Britain. Alphonſo 
being very young at his father's death, reigned 
ſome time under the guardianſhip of his mother, 


who was very ſucceſsful, during her adminiſtra- 


tion, againſt Spain: for Philip IV, having made 
peace with France, revived his claim upon Por- 
tugal, and invaded that kingdom, but was de- 
feated in ſeveral engagements, the moſt im- 
portant victory being that at Villa Vitioſa, in 
the year 1666, which obliged Philip to re- 
nounce all his pretenſions to the crown of Por- 
tugal. 


— 


King Alphonſo coming of age, the queen 
Dowager, who did not approve of his conduct, 
retired into a convent, where ſhe died; after 
Which Alphonſo married the princeſs of Ne- 

. mours, 


— 
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mours, of the houſe of Savoy, who conſpired 
with Don Pedro againſt the king, whom they 
depoſed, in 1669, and confined a priſoner in 
the iſland of Tercera, from whence he was 
brought back ſome time after, and died in the 
caſtle of Cintra, in December 1683. Don 
Pedro, having depoſed his brother, procured a 
diſpenſation from the pope, and married the 

ueen, in her huſband's life-time, and took 
upon himſelf the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, in the king's name, till the death cf that 
unhappy prince, upon which he cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed king of Portugal. 


In the firſt war between the confederates and 
France, which broke out in 1689, Portugal 
ſtood neuter. In the ſecond war, the Portugueſe 
came into the grand alliance in 1703, on the 
following conditions, viz. that the archduke 
Charles, who was to be proclaimed king of 
Spain, ſhould be fent to Portugal, with an army 
of twelve thouſand Engliſh and Dutch troops; 
that the allies ſhould take into their pay thir- 
teen . thouſand Portugueſe, and fit out a large 
fleet to protect the coaſts of Portugal. King 
Charles was accordingly conveyed to Portugal, 
by the confederate fleet, with the forces agreed 
on. But the Engliſh and Dutch, who had pro- 
miſed themſelves great advantages from the king 
of Portugal's acceſſion to the grand alliance, 
found themſelves greatly diſappointed ; not a 

third part of the horſes were provided for re- 
mounting rheir cavalry, that had been promi- 


ied. The Portugueſe generals, and every go- 
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vernor of a province, through which they paſ- 
ſed, inſiſted upon commanding the confederate 
generals, and infiſted moreover that the Portu- 

gueſe forces ſhould take the right hand of the 
allies. They would not ſuffer the Engliſh and. 
Dutch troops to march in a body; but diſtri. 
buted them in their defenceleſs frontier towns, 
where many of them. were made priſoners by 
the enemy; upon which duke Schomberg, who 
commanded the Engliſh troops, deſired to be 
recalled, and the earl of Galway was ſent over 
in his room, who ſubmitred to all the indigni- 
ties the Portugueſe were pleaſed to impoſe on 
the forces of Great-Britain and Holland; and 
as the Portugueſe did not bring into the field 
half the forces they had engaged to furniſh, and 
their horſes uſually ran away, they contributed 
very little to the advancement of the cauſe of 
the allies. 


— 


Pedro dying in 1706, was ſucceedec by his 
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= fon John; and that prince dying in 1750, his 

6 'i eldeſt ſon Joſe ph, the preſent king, mounted 
W the throne of Portugal. In the year 1762, the 
s kings of France and Spain, by repeated memo- 


rials, required the king of Portugal to join in 


the confederacy againſt Great-Britain, and to 
admit Spaniſh troops into the principal towns 
of Portugal; and upon his Portugueſe majeſty's 
refuſing to comply with thoſe extraordinary de- 
mands, the French and Spaniards declared war 
upon Portugal, which they entered with ſeveral 
conſiderable armies; but the treaty of peace, 
concluded 
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concluded in February, 1763, put a period to 


their progreſs in that kingdom. 
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A general Account of ITAL x. 


174 LY, the antient ſeat of the Roman em- 
” pire, and perhaps the moſt celebrated ſpot of 
ground on the globe, is agreeably and advan- 
tageouſly fituated in the ſouth of Europe, lying 
between the 37th and 46th degrees of north la- 
titude, and between the 7th and 19th degrees 
of eaſt longitude. 1 i 


Its greateſt length from Auſte in the duchy 
of Savoy in the north, to Cape Spartivento in 
Calabria in the ſouth, is about goo miles; and 
Its greateſt breadth, from Chamberry in Savoy, 
to Udina in Venice, is computed to be 5650 
miles. | | 


Its boundaries are, on the north and north- 
weſt the Alps, and the river Var, which ſepa- 
rate it from France and Switzerland : the gulph 
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ef Venice on the eaſt ; and on the foutk. and 
weſt, the Mediterranean ſea. 


This country conſiſts of the following ſove- 
reignties and principalities. 1. The duchy of 
Savoy. 2. The principality of Piedmont. 37 
The duchy of Montferrat. 4. The duchy of 
Milan. 5. The republic of Venice. 6. The 
duchy of Mantua. 7. The duchy of Parma. 

"Feats 9. The duchy of 
Modena. to. The dukedom of Tuſcany. 11. 
The Pope's territories. 12. The republics of 
Lucca and Sc. Marino. 13. The kingdom of 
Naples. 


The duchy of Savoy, ſubject to the king of 
Sardinia, is commonly divided into ſix parts. 
1. Savoy Proper. 2. Geneva. 3. Chablais. 
4. Tarantaiſe, 5. . and 6. Foſ- 


agny- 
The principal cities in this duchy, are, Cham- 


berry, its metropolis ; Montmelian, and Aix, 


in Savoy Proper: Annecy in Geneva: Tho- 
non in Chablais: Mouſtriers in Tarantaiſe: St. 
John de Maurienne and Bonneville in Foſ- 


4 
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The principality of Piedmont, ſabje& to the 
king of Sardinia, contains Piedmont Proper, 


Verceil, the principality of Maſſeran, the mar- 


quiſate of Ivrea, Aſti, the marquiſates of Suſa 
and Saluzze, Vaudois, * Tende, and 
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The chief cities in this principality are, Tu- 
rin the metropolis, and reſidence of the king of 
Sardinia, Pignerol, Carignan, in Piedmont- 
Proper; Verceil, Maſſeran, Ivrea, Aſti, Suſa, 
Saluzzo, Nice, Tende and Auſte, are the chief 
cities of their reſpective provinces ; and Vau- 
dois has for its capital Pragelas, or Cluſon. 


The duchy of Montferrat, ſubject to the king 
of Sardinia, contains the cities of Alby, Caſal, 
Aqui, and Trino. 8 | 


The duchy of Milan contains the following 
territories : Milaneſe Proper, Paviſan, Lode- 
ſan, Cremoneſe, Comaſco, Angeira, Vige- 
vanes, Novares, ſubject to the queen of Hun- 
gary; and Tortoneſe, Alexandrin, and Lau- 
mellin, belonging to the king of Sardinia, 


The chief cities of this duchy are Milan the 
metropolis, Pavia, Lodi, Cremona, Como, 
Angeira, Vigevanes, Novara, Tortona, Alex- 
andria, and Laumelo. 


Venice, one of the moſt conſiderable repub- 
lics in the world, comprehends the following 
diſtricts: Dodago, or the duchy of Venice; 
Paduan, Veroneſe, Vicentino, Breſciano, Ber- 
gamaſco, Cremaſco, Friuli, part of Iſtria, and 


Udineſe. * 


The chief cities belonging to this republic 
are, Venice, the capital, Padua, Verona, Vi- 
cenza, Breſcia, Bergamo, Crema, Aquileia, 


Cabo 
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Cabo de Iſtria, and Udina; and on the coaft of 
Dalmatia, the towns of Zara, Nona, | Spalatto; 
Sebenico, and Cattara, likewiſe belong to this 

republic. | fy WE 


The duchy of Mantua, which belongs to the 


\ houſe of Auſtria, contains the tollowing cities 


and territories : Mantua, Sabienetta and Guaſ- 
talla, Bozzolo and Caſtiglione. 


In the duchy of Parma, are the territories of 
Parmeſan and Placentin, Baceto and Valditaro: 
The chief cities are, Parma, the capital; Pla- 
cctitia, Burgo, St. Domingo, and Valditaro. 


The republic of Genoa contains, the princi- | 
palities of Monaco, and Oneglia, the marqui- 


. fate of Final, the territories of Ventimiglia; 


Noli, Savona, Genoa, Brugneto, St. Remo, 
Vado, Albenga, Rapallo, Lavigna; and Spi- 
zia, in each of which is a city which gives name 
to its reſpective territory. TY 


The dukedom of Tuſcany contains, Floren- 
tine, Sienneſe and Piſan, the principality of 
Piombino, Maſſa Carara, and Preſidii. The 
chief towns are Florence, Sienna, Piſa, Leg- 


horn, Piombino, Maſſa, and Orbitello. 


The pope's dominions are Campania of 
Rome, St. Peter's Patrimony, Ombria or Spo- 
letto, Ancona, Urbino, Romania, Bologneſe 
and Ferrareſe. The chief cities are Rome, the 
capital of all Italy, Tivoli; Freſcatti, Oftia, 

; ts | Albano, 
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Albano, Viterbo, Civita Vecchia, Caftro, 
Orvietto, Aquapendente, Spoletto, Narni, 
Perugia, Ancona, Loretto, Urbino, Peſaro, 
Ravenna, Bologna, Ferrara and Comachio. 


Lucca and St. Marino are very inconſidera- 
ble republics. | | 


The kingdom of Naples contains, Abruzzo 
farther, Abruzzo nigher, Moliſe, Capitinat, 
Barri, Otranto, Lavoro, Principat farther, 
Principat hither, © Baſilicate, Calabria nigher, 

and Calabria farther, | 


The chief cities in the kingdom of Naples 
are, Aquila, Atri, Compoli, and Civita_ de 
Ponna, in Abruzzo farther : Chieti, Laneca- 
no, and Solmona, famous for the birth of Ovid : 
Trivento, Iſernia and Molize, in the county of 
Molize : Manfredina, Vieſte, Termoli, Civi- 
ta Mare, Rhodia and Porto Greco, and the 
towns of Lucera, St. Angelo, and Troja, in 
Capitinat: Barri and Trani in the province of 
Barri: Otranto, in the province of Otranto: 
Naples, the reſidence of the king of the two Si- 
cilies, Capua and Gaieta in Lavora : Beneven- 
to in the farther Principat : Salerno and Cava, 
in the hither Prineipat: Cerenza, Potenza and 
Molſi, in Baſilicate: Coſenza, in Calabria 
nigher ; Rhegio, St. Severina and Crotona, in 
farther Calabria. 
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The moſt conſiderable iſlands belonging to 
Italy are, Sicily, 6 * Malta, ans 
the Lipari iſlands. 


Sicily, ſubject to the king of des | is di- 
vided into three parts, Val de Mazara, Val de 


Demona, and Val de Noto, and contains the 


cities of Palermo, Wr Catania, Syracuſe 
and Noto. 


* 


f Sardinia, which 1s ſubje&t to the king of Sar- | 


dinia, is divided into two parts, Cabo de Cag- 
liari, and Cabo de Logodari, and its chief 
towns are Cagliari, Oriltagns, aa and 


Caftel Aragoneſe. ' 


8 Corſica are che towns of Baſtia ad Bo- 


nifacio. 


The ine * Malta belongs to the knights of 
St, John of Jeruſalem ; Valetta is the capital, 
and is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt Tante in 
the univerſe, 


The principal rivers in A are, iſt, the 


Po, which riſes in Piedmont, and running 


north, paſſes by Turin, then eaſt through Mont- 


ferrat, the Milaneſe, and the territories of Ve- 
nice, and falls into the Adriatic ſea by ſeve- 
ral channels. 2. The Var, which riſes in the 
Alps, and running ſooth, falls into the Medi- 
terranean a little below Nice. 3. The Adige, 
which riſes in Tirol, runs ſouth-eaſt, and falls 


into the gulph of Venice near Chioſa. 4. The 
Arno, 


Arno, which riſes in the Appenine mountains, 
runs welt through Tuſcany, paſſes by Florence, 
and falls into the Mediterranean ſea below Piſa. 
5. The Tiber, which riſes in the Appenine 
mountains, runs through Tuſcany and the 
Pope's territories, and paſſing by Rome, falls 
into the Mediterranean ſea at Oſtia. wy; 


The air of Italy is generally eſteemed heal. 
thy ; the northern parts which lie upon the Alps 
are cold, and in winter are covered with ſnow : 
the countries on the north ſide of the Appenine 
are temperate, and thoſe of the ſouth are ve 
warm. Several parts about the middle, parti- 
cularly the campania of Rome, are unhealth- 
ful, occaſioned by bogs and ſtagnant waters. 
In other parts the air is generally pure and dry, 
owing perhaps to the narrowneſs of the coun- 
try, ſurrounded on three fides by the ſea, and 
continually refreſhed from thence by cooling 
breezes. | | 


The ſoil of Italy is generally very good and 
fertile: it is watered by a great number of ri- 
vers, affording plenty and variety of fiſh, and 
contributing many ways to enrich the territo- 
ries through which they paſs. The chief pro- 
duct of it is corn of all ſorts; grapes of various 
kinds, of which many ſorts of excellent wines 
are. made ; oranges, lemons, citrons, pome- 
granates, olives and olivettes, whoſe oil is not 
the meaneſt commodity of the country: in the 
ſouth parts of Italy are ſugar, almends, and 
| abundance of mulberry trees, which have ren- 
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dered this country famous for its ſilk manufac- 
tures. There are alſo great plenty of all other 
fruits in their utmoſt perfection, ſuch as figs, 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, pine apples, cheſ- 
nuts, &c ; greens, roots, herbs and flowers of 
all ſorts, and exquiſite in their kind. The gar- 
dens of Italy exceed thoſe of all other countries 


in Europe, or perhaps in the world. 


The low lands afford great quantity of cood | 


paſturage, on which they breed up vaſt num- 


bers of cattle of all ſorts,” for uſe and food, ei- 
pectally of the larger kind. Their buffalos and 
wild boars are much admired by ſtrangers, and 
the former of theſe reckoned much ſtronger and 
better for drawing or plowing than either oxen” 
or horſes. Their foreſts, which are in great a- 
bundance, are ſtored with all manner of game; 
their hilly grounds feed great flocks of ſheep 
and goats: even the tops of their mountains, 
though ſeemingly condemned by nature to per- 

tual barrenneſs, abound with laurel and bays, 


wild olive trees, tamarinds, juniper, and other 


ever-greens; with oaks, pines, and a great va- 
nety of other trees and pleaſant ſhrubs, which 
give them a perpetual verdure. | 


The modern Italians are generally very po- 
lite and affable, ingenious and witty, and give 
great application to buſineſs and ſtudy. If they 
have, in latter ti mes, neglected the ſtudy of 
war, the more gentle arts, as architecture, paint- 
ing, and muſic, have aroſe to a much greater 


height. 


In 
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tn Italy are thirty-two archbiſhoprics ; Mi- 


lan, Turin, Tarenteſe, Bolonia, Cans. Flo- 
rence, Piſa, Urbino, Fermo, Ravenna, Na- 
ples, Capua, Salerno, Amalfi, Sorento, Be- 
nevento, Chieti, Lanciano, Manfredina, Barri, 
Cirenza, Trani, Tarento, Brindiſi, Otranto, 
Roſſano, Coſenza, St. Severino, Regio, the 
See of Rome, the patriarchates of Venice and 


Aquileia. In Sicily are the archbiſhoprics of 


Palermo, Monte Real and Maſlina. And in 
Sardinia, Cagliari, Oriftagni and Saſſari. 
Beſides theſe archbiſhoprics, there are no leſs 
than two hundred and ſeventy-three biſhop- 
rics. 


There are alſo reckoned ſixteen univerſi- 
ties: Rome, Venice, Florence, Mantua, Par- 
ma, Padua, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bononia, 
- Ferrara, Piſa, Salerno, Peruſia, Sienna, and 


Naples. 
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A particular Account of the meſt- ctrious natura 
Preductions of Italy, in the Animal, Vegetable 
and Foffil kingdoms ; of remarkable Mountains, 
Velcancs and Caverns; of Meaicinal and other 


| fngular Springs; of Cataract, and other fri- 


king Objects of Curiaſity. 
„% RES, 


HE marmotte is an animal peculiar to the 
mountains of Italy, particularly the Alps, 


1 
| : and is a ſpecies of the mouſe kind. It is big- 


ger than a rabbit, though leſs than a hare ; the 
head is large and broad at the baſe, but nar- 


Wo row at the extremity ; the mouth is ſmall, the 


teeth are long and ſharp ; the ears are ſhort, 
and, as it were, cut off; the eyes are large 
and prominent, and they are very bright and 
black; the body is corpulent, but the legs are 
very ſhort ; the tail is long and naked, and in 
form greatly reſembles that of the common rat. 
The head is of a reddiſh brown, or tawny co- 
lour, with an admixture of ſomething of the 
orange; the noſe is blackiſh, and there are ſome 
black whiſkers about it, like thoſe of the cat; 


= -the back is of the ſame tawny or orange brown; 


and it is covered within the ſkin, by a kind of 
fatty matter, even when the reſt of the body is 
quite bare.; and this ſeems to have been given 
it by nature for a defence againſt that intenſe 
| bold, 
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cold, which it is to endure, for a very great 
art of the year; the teeth are yellow ; the 


legs are well covered with hair, and it 1s lon- 


ger and of a paler colour on theſe and on the 
belly than on the back: the feet are formed 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the bear, and the toes 
are armed with very ſharp claws: the creature 
uſes the hinder legs with great familiarity, and 
often walks upon 1 them alone. It breeds only 
on the tops of the mountains, and ſleeps almoſt 
all the winter, for which period it prepares a 
warm and comfortable lodging, which it lines 
with fur and dried vegetables, and ſtores with 
proviſions, The fat of the marmotte is uſed by 


the people bordering on the Alps, for burning 


in their lamps, and is fometimes uſed in medi- 
cine ; being recommended in nervous affeQions, 
and contractions of the joints. 


Among the birds that frequent the Alps, the 
nobleſt, and moſt worthy of obſervation, is the 
iron coloured eagle, called alſo the golden ea- 
gle. It is frequent in many other parts of Eu- 


rope, particularly in the foreſts of Germany, 


Denmark and Sweden, and builds alfo in the 
high rocky cliffs of Great Britain and Ireland. 

This is a very large and beautiful, as well as a 
terrible bird; it is very rapacious and bold, 

will ſeize lambs, and, in the time of its having 
young, ſcarce any thing i is ſafe; tae fize of it 
is that of a turkey, and the weight not leſs than 
ten or twelve pounds; the head is large, and 
the beak remarkably thick and convex towards 
the haſe; and at the point, the upper part gr 
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It is three quarters of an inch longer than the 
under, and bends over the other; it is of a 
_  blackih colour, and very firm ſubſtance ; its 
W | baſe is covered with a yellow cera, or mem- 
= brane, in which the noſtrils are placed in a very 
tranſverſe direction; the edges of this upper 
part of the beak are ſharp, and the tip is blacker 
than the reſt, which is often rather bluiſh than 
black ; the opening of the mouth is very wide ; 
the tongue, in ſhape, 1s like that of the human 
ſpecies ; the eyes are very large, and the part 
of the head immediately over them 1s promi- 
nent, ſo that they ſeem ſunk in a kind of hol- 
low ; they are very bright and piercing; the 
iris is greeniſh, with a caſt of fire-colour in it; 
the pupil is black: nature has taken ſurprizing 
care to defend them from injuries: for beſides 
the nĩctitating membrane, which ſerves other 
birds in the place of our eye-lids, this has four 
eye-lids, two above and two below, which it 
cloſes over the eyes at pleaſure; and by means 
of which, it is able to look in the ſun. 


The feathers of the neck are rigid, and of a 
1 cheſnut brown; the wings are very large, and 
iN extend to a ſurprizing breadth; they are of 4 
brown colour, as is alſo the tail; the whole 
body is of a duſky ferrugineous brown, with a 
few ſpots of white ; the large feathers of the 
wings, though extremely long, have that part, 
which we call the barrel, ſhorter than ia the 
gooſe-quill, but it is very firm and elaſtic, and 
they make the fineſt pens in the world for wri- 
ting. The legs are robuſt, and are n 
Own 
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down to the toes, with a brown plumage; the 
feet are yellow, and the claws very long, ſharp. 
and terrible, and of a bluiſh black; they are 
equal to the toes themſelves in length, and are 


very thick at the baſe. 


- But the moſt ſurprizing animal p=culiar to 
Italy is an inſe&, called the tarantula, one of 
the largeſt ſpiders hitherto known; its body 1s 
three quarters of an inch long, and of the thick- 
neſs of one's little finger: it is uſually of an 
olive brown, variegated with a duſkier colour; 
but in this it varies greatly : it is covered with 
.a ſhort and ſoft down, orhairineſs ; the points 
of its foreceps are very fine and ſharp : this ſpe- 
cies, is a native of Otranto in the kingdom of 


Naples. 


As to the effects of the poiſon they conyey 
into the wound they make, there ſeems yet 
room for much explanation about it. We are 
told, that in the ſummer months, eſpecially 
when the. heats are greateſt, as in the dog-days, 
the tarantula, creeping among the corn 1n the 
fields, bites the mowers and paſſengers : that 
in the winter it lurks in holes, and is ſcarcely 
ſeen; and that if it bites then it is not ſo ve- 
nomous, neither does it induce any ill ſymp- 
toms: but in hot weather, according to Dr. 
Mead, although the pain of its bite is at firſt 
no greater than what is cauſed by the fling of a 
bee, yet the part ĩs quickly after diſeoloured with 
- a livid, black, or yellowiſh circle, and raiſed 
to an inflamed ſwelling; e A 
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few hours is ſeized with a violent fickneſs, dif- 
ficulty of breathing, univerſal faintneſs, and 
ſometimes trembling, with a weakneſs in the 
head; and on being aſked his ailment, with a 
tremulous voice, and melancholy look, points 
to his breaſt, as if the heart was moſt affected: 
the patient grows by degrees more melancholy, 
ſtupid, and ftrangely timorous, and in a ſhort 
time expires, unleſs muſic is called to his aſſiſt- 
ance,. which alone, without the help of medi- 
cines, is ſaid to perform the cure. , 


But, notwithſtanding all theſe great authori- 
ties, there 1s good reaſon to believe the whole 
| ſtory fabulous, and a vulgar error; for it is 
treated as ſuch by an Italian phy ſician, in the 
Philoſ. TranſaR. and a great many gentlemen 
of unqueſtionable veracity, who reſided at Ta- 
ranto many months, and during the time in 
which the bite of a tarantula is ſaid to be moſt 
pernicious, affirm, that there was not a phyſi- 
cian in the country who believed there ever was 
ſuch a diſtemper, from fuch a cauſe; that, a- 
mong the vulgar, there 1s a tradition, that diſ- 
tempers attended with - very extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances had been excited by the bite of a ta- 
rantula, but that nobody ever remembers a fin- 
' gle inſtance ; and that there is no other ſpider 
to be found in that country, different from thoſe 
which are common in moſt warm countries. 


The locuſt is ancther inſet, which is a na- 
tive of Otranto, and appears to be more perni- 
cious to the country than the tarantula; becauſe, 
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at certain ſeaſons, this inſet ſwarms in ſuch 
prodigious multitudes as would go nigh to de- 
vour all the fruits of the earth in this province, 
had not providence, at the ſame ſeaſon, ſent al- 
' fo vaſt flocks of ſome ſort of birds that devout 
the locuſts. Of thoſe called locuſts, there are 
reckoned between twenty and thirty different 
ſorts, which are all ſo many ſpecies of gryllus. 
The ſorts. of locuſts moſt frequent in Europe are 
the Spaniſh locuſt, and the great green locuſt, 
The Spaniſh locuſt is the gryllus of a greyiſh 
brown, with black ſpots on the wings. It is 
about two inches and an half in length; the 
exterior wings are beautifully ſpotted with little 
dots of black; the interior ones are reticulated; 
the body is compoſed of ſeven or eight joints; 
the legs are long, and the hinder ones remark- 
ably 2 and very robuſt; and all of them are 
reddiſh on the hinder fide, and armed with a 
double ſeries of ſpines; the eyes are large and 
are ſtriated with white; this ſpecies is found in 
Spain, the ſouth of Italy, and the other warmer 
parts of Europe. The great green locuſt is the 
gryllus with a ſtraight enſiform tail, and a 
reeniſh body; this ſpecies is near two inches 
in length, and about the thickneſs of a man's 
little finger; the breaſt is covered with a firm 
armature, of a triangular figure, which is ex- 
' tended down ſideways towards the wings; the 
female has a kind of ſword at the hinder, ex- 
tremity of the body; it is formed of two parts, 
or longitudinal valves. This ſpecies is not un- 
frequent in paſtures in many parts of Europe. 
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V EOGETASL'E Ss. 4 
OF the vegetable productions olktaly, there is 


none more remarkable than a ſort of aſn- 
tree, growing chiefly in Calabria, and Sicily. 
from which, in the heat of ſummer, flows a 
honey like juice, or gum, called manna, which 
is of great uſe in medicine, being one of the 
mildelt and ſofteſt purgatives in nature, There 
are three kinds of this Calabrian manna; one 
called Manna di Corpo, which is the fineſt of 
all, and is ſpontaneouſly diſcharged from the 
trunk, and large branches of the tree, in form 
of a cryſtalline liquor, which is hardened into 
grains of different ſizes, and carefully gathered 
the ſucceeding day. The ſecond ſpecies of 
manna, which the Italians call Manna Forzata, 
or Forzatella, is obtained by making incifions 
in the bark of the tree in Auguſt, after the na- 
tural diſcharge ceaſes : from theſe inciſions, the 
manna flows copiouſly, from noon till towards 
midnight ; and 1s next day expoſed to the ſun, 
in order to be concreted ; but this ſort is leſs eſ- 
teemed, on account of its impurity, and yellow 
colour. The third ſpecies, called Manna di 
Frondi, iſſues ſpontaneouſly like a kind of ſweat 
from the nervous parts of the leaves on which 
the drops are concreted by t' e heat of the ſun 
into ſmall granules; but this laft ſort is not con- 
ſtantly gathered, becauſe it cannot be ſeparated 
from the leaves, without the greateſt difficulty. 
The manna is ſometimes in ſmall granules, or 
drops of an irregular figure, roundiſh, oblong, 
| crooked, 
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crooked, and ſometimes contorted. It is ſolu- 
ble in water, but not inflammable; and ſhould 
be choſen whitiſh, and not too heavy, in regu- 
lar dry granules, or long ſtriæ or flakes, of a 
pleaſant taſte, and diſſolving wholly in the 
mouth, not leaving a farinaceous ſubſtance be- 
hind 1t. 


The cork-tree is a native of Italy, and is a 
ſpecies of quercus, or oak. The bark of this 
tree, which is the cork, would ſplit and peel 
off of itſelf, being puſhed up by another bark, 
formed underneath ;- but to prevent this effort 
of nature, and to obtain large and even pieces 
of cork, it is common to make perpendicular 
inciſions the whole length of the tree, and cir- 
_ cular ones, towards the top and bottom of the 
trunk; and the bark being thus ſtripped off, is 
laid in water to render it pliable, and flatted by 
loading it with heavy weights, after which it 
is dried, and put up in bales for carriage. 


Truffles are a kind of ſubterraneous vegetable 
uction, which grows naturally in Italy, and 
larger there than in any other part of Europe. 
The truffle is not unlike the muſhroom; it 
grows under the ſurface of the earth, and is a 
genus of fungi, an order of vegetables extreme- 
ly different from all others. 

It is. only a fleſhy tubercle, covered with a 
hard ſort of cruſt, rough, and ſomewhat regu- 
larly furrowed on the ſurface, almoſt like the 
eypreſs nut. It does not riſe above the ſurface 
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of the earth, but lies concealed above half a foot 
below it. Great numbers of them are found in 
the ſame place, of different ſizes: ſome of them 
are now and then found of a pound weight, or 
even a pound and a quarter; theſe laſt are but 
rare, and Pliny only mentions their my of's a” 
pound weight. | | 


- When the truffles are at maturity, they have 
a very good ſmell and taſte; and are fit to be 
dug from the month of October, to the end of 
December; and ſometimes to the end of Fe- 
bruary and March, when they are even at that 
time marbled : whereas thoſe gathered from the 
month of April, till July and Auguſt, are only 
v::ite. If people negle@ to gather the truffles 
when arrived at a due degree of maturity, they 
rot; and then we may obſerve the re- produe- 
tion of the truffle ; becauſe, after ſome time, we 
. Tee ſeveral bunches of other young truffles fil- 
ling up the places of the rotten ones. Theſe 
young truffles are nouriſhed till the firſt colds 
come on; and if the froſts are not intenſe, 
get over the win ter, and furniſh us dende, 
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1 ſeveral parts of [ealy, and * of the 
neighbouring iſlands, is found the Lapis 
be o, or Amiantus, called here earth-flax ar " AP 
lamander's-wool, which is a ſort of fiſſile ſtone, 
er mineral ſubſtance, of a an colour and 
woolly 
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woolly texture, conſiſting of ſmall filaments, 
and endowed with the wonderful property o 
reſiſting fire, and remaining unconſumed in the 
intenſeſt heat. The induſtry of mankind has 
found ont a method of working this fibrous mĩ- 
neral, and employing it in divers manufactures, 
chiefly cloth and paper: though one woul 
ſcarce im?gine the thin praGlicable without 
the mixture of ſome oe pliant matter, as 
wool, hemp, or flax, the threads of the Aſbeſ- 
tos appearing too brittle for ſuch uſes. * The 
cloth made of this incombuſtible matter, was 
in preat eſteem amongſt the ancients, though 
better known and more common than in the pre- 
ſent times. Pliny ſays, he himſelf had ſeen 
napkins of it, which being taken foul from the 
table, and thrown into the fire, were by that 
means cleanſed as if they had been waſfied in 
water: but the principal uſe of it, according ta 
the ſame author, was to make ſhronds to wrap 
up the corps of kings and princes, that ſo their 
aſhes might be preſerved iſtinct from thoſe of 
the fuel, which compoſed the funeral-pile ; and 
it is ſaid the Tartars ſtill make uſe of it in burn- 
ing their dead. 5 


* 4A 


The pumice-ſtone, is frequent in Italy and 
Sicily, being thrown up by the eruptions of 
Veſuvius and Ztna.. Naturaliſts indeed are 
not well agreed about the nature and origin of 
pumice, ſome taking it to be pieces of rock 
half-burnt and calcined, and caſt into the ſez 
by volcanos, where being waſhed by the falt 
water, it-acquires a whitiſh or greyiſh colour. 
| | N Others 
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Others will have it to riſe from the bottom of 
the ſea, whence they ſuppoſe it detached by 
ſubterranean fires ; and hence they account for 
its ſaline taſte, its lightneſs, and poroſity. In 
confirmation hereof they alſo alledge, that theſe 
ſtones are frequently found in parts of the ſea, 
far remote from volcanos; and add, that feve- 
ral parts of the Archipelago are ſometimes co- 
vered with them all on a ſudden, after a few in- 
ward ſhakes and heavings of the bottom. 'The 
pumice is of ſome. uſe 1n medicine, but much 
more in the arts and manufactures. 


In ſeveral of the mountains of Savoy, is dug 
A ſpecies of cryſtal, which they diſcover by 
ſome veins that appear on -the ſurface, and are 
commonly of a whitiſh and bluiſh colour. They 
break the rock, and find the cryſtal in cavities, 
ſeveral feet deep, which they call ovens. . It is 
tranſparent, reſembling a diamond, but much 
inferior to it in hardneſs and Tuſtre. The ſhoots 
of it are of different lengths and bigneſs, but 
all of them hexagonal, and terminating in a 
point, the other end adhering to a ſort of irre- 
gular ſtone, which 1s ſtiled the matrix of the 
cryſtal. The rocks ſometimes fall into the fro- 
zen vallies, where people find the e on the 
ſurface of the ice. 


In the Alps and Appevines, they likewiſe dig 
talc; being a ſort of ſhining ſtone, eaſily 
dtvikible ; into thin traniparent ſcales or leaves, 
a little flexible. Some talc is of a filver-colour, 
and ſome yellow ; ; but that we have from Ve- 
nice 
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nice is eſteemed the beſt, which is brought to 

us in large greeniſh ſtones, but when wrought, 

becomes white and exceedingly pellucid. | 


There 1s found in the neighbourhood of Bo- 
logna, a grey, gloſſy, ponderous ſtone, about 
the ſize of a large walnut, which being 'pro- 
perly prepared and calcined, makes a ſpecies of 
phoſphorus. This was accidentally diſcovered 
by one Caſciarlo, a chymiſt, who, having ga- 
thered ſome of theſe ftones, and carried them 
home, in hopes of extracting ſilver out of them 
by fire, found that after a certain proceſs, being 
expoſed to the light, they retained it in ſuch 
a manner, as to ſhine in the dark for a conſide- 
Table time. Some affirm, that the true art of 
preparing and calcining this ſtone is loft ; and 
we are told of a perſon who had a method of 
making ſtatues and pictures of it, that would 
appear luminus in the dark, but that he died 
without diſcovering the ſecret. 1 241 

With regard to extraneous foſſils, there is in 
the cabinet of curioſities at Leghorn, a piece of 
the jaw- bone of an elephant, - petrified into an 
agate; and in the neighbourhood of Todi, in 
ihe duchy of Spoleto, is found a ſort of foſſil 
wood, which is veined ſomewhat in the manner 
of marbled paper, but it is in all other reſpects 
like common wood: it is dug up in blocks of 

different dimenſions, without any appearance of 
root or branches, and is manufactured by the peo; 
ple of the country into different ſorts of utenſils. 
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THE Alps, which ſeparate Italy from France 
and Germany, are the higheſt mountains 
in Europe; they extend, from near the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, between the territory of Ge- 
noa and the county of Nice, to the gulph of 
Carmero, which is part of the gulph of Ve- 
nice. Theſe mountains give riſe to the Rhine, 
the Rhone, and many other conſiderable rivers, 
ſome of which, before they enter into the 
plains, fall down ſteep rocks, with incredible 
violence and noife. The river Arva in Savoy, 
is remarkable on this account ; and the roads 
near it, which are cut along the ſides of vaſt 
_ precipices, and in ſeveral places very narrow, 
afford a ſcene that few travellers can behold 
without ſome degree of terror. But though 
the proſpect of this ſtupendous pile of rugged 
mountains, inacceſſible rocks, and wide chaſms, 
by which they are interſected, ſeems to carry 
the face of ruin and confuſion, yet there is 
ſomething in the whole that is auguſt and ſtate- 
Jy, that fills the mind with noble thoughts, 
and naturally leads us to reflect on the power, 
wiſdom, and majeſty of the great Creator, 


M. de la Condamine obſerves, that the 
melting of the ſnows in ſummer, being ſuſ- 
pended 2 night in the gorges of the Alps, 
and renewed again every day, during the hours 


in which the ſun is hotteſt, gives occaſion to 
| very 


1 
very fantaſtical appearances. A valley, in 
whoſe depth the eye is loſt, covered with rough 
pieces of ice, reſembling waves, and the whole 


ſurface of this/ſea again congealed, and inter. 


ſected here and there with deep crevices; the 
noiſe of a ſubterranean torrent, which ſupports 
this enormous maſs, and changes the appear. 
ance as well as level of it from day to day; 
all, theſe effects, wrought by changes that are 
almoſt ſudden, and variouſly combined of heat 
cold, can ſcarce be ſeen any where in ſo emi. 
nent a degree; they form together a very ſin- 
gular ſpectacle, worthy the obſervations of Natu- 
raliſts ; and calculated to furniſh new obſerva- 


tions. 


Scheuchzer, in his ter Alpinum, gives'a de- 
ſcription of the Ice vallies of Switzerland, 
which is the name beſtowed on thoſe immenſe 
maſſes of ice : but it appears, that the ice 
vallies of Savoy are very different from them. 
The moſt celebrated and moſt curious of theſe 

laſt, is at three days journey from Geneva, at 
the foot of the White Mountain, the higheſt a- 
mong the Alps. This is called the valley of Cha- 
mogny, from a little village of the ſame name, 
on the north ſide of the Ava, on the ſouth 
ſide of which is the Ice valley. Though theſe 
are called vallies, as being vaſt cavities or hol- 
lows, their ſituation is perhaps two or three 
thouſand feet perpendicular above the level of 


the plains below; and yet having points of 
rocks or mountains ſhooting up to a prodigious 
height above them. The aſcent is generally 
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very ſteep, rugged and ſlippery, and the air 
fo extremely cold, that perſons who viſit them 
in July and Avguſt, the only months in the year 
that are fit for the journey, go cloathed as in 
the depth of winter. 


The valley of Chamogny, which ſtretches 
itſelf eighteen miles in length, is. divided, at 
about half that diſtance from the village, into 
two different horns, or branches. The ſurface © 
of this valley is very uneven, appearing like a 

ſea or lake that has been agitated by violent 
winds and frozen all at once, whilft the waves 
were rolling and daſhing one againſt another; 
and in ſeveral places there are great cracks in 
the ice, ſome narrow enough to ſtep. over, but 
others ſome yards wide, in which people are 
often loſt who go in ſearch of cryſtal, for it is 
very dangerous going over them, eſpecially 
when covered with ſnow.' Theſe cracks are 
made by the heat of the ſun at noon, and with 
ſuch a terrible noiſe, occaſioned by the echo 
from the rocks all round it, that it reſembles 
the firing of great guns, or loud claps of thun- 
der. The breadth of this valley is about two 
miles, and the thickneſs of the ice in ſummer 
is found to be ſix or eight feet, but ſome of 
the frozen waves, if we may ſo call them, are 
forty or fifty feet higher than the cavities be- 
tween them, According to Mr. Martel, who 
viſited this valley in 1742, it has a communi- 
cation with another valley by five openings, at 
dne of which the river Arbairon has its ſource, 
Suing from under two arches of ice, cnn 
v2 o 
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of a vaſt number of vertical ſhoots unequally 
terminated, which look like the fineſt cryſtal in 
the world, and reflect an infinity of the brighteſt 
colours. The Arbairon is a large ftream that 
falls into the Arva, and carries along with it a 
great many particles of gold ; and the rivulet 


of Argentiere, which comes from a valley of ice 


of the ſame name, carries with it alſo pieces of 
gold and filver. 


The ſnow-balls, which ſometimes gather, 
and roll down the ſides of theſe mountains, are 
very ſurprizing and dangerous to travellers. 
They are occaſioned by the dropping of a 
quantity of ſnow from ſome prominent rock, 
which increaſes as it falls down the ſteep decli- 
vities, till it becomes of a prodigious fize, and 


ſweeps away houſes, trees, men, horſes, or 


whatever it meets with in its paſſage. As they 
fall ſuddenly, and with great rapidity, it is very 
difficult for paſſengers to avoid them; and no- 
thing 1s able to reſiſt their force till they get to 
the bottom, where they generally break in pie- 
ces by the violence of the ſhock. Some of 


theſe mountain ſnow-balls have been found, 


by meaſuring their track, to be above an hun- 
dred yards in diameter ; and one of them, in 
the year 1695, fell upon a village in the night- 
time, and deſtroyed eleven houſes, beſides barns 
and ſtables, burying men, women, and cattle 
in the ruins. Theſe terrible accidents, we are 
told, are produced even by the leaping of a 
Chamois, the firing of a piſtol, a ſhout, the 
bells of mules and pack-horſes, or any noiſe 
5 N 2 . 
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that ſhakes the air, whereby the ſnow is looſen» 

ed from the rocks above: for which reaſon, 

in places of the greateſt danger, people take 
care to travel early, and with all the filence // 
poſſible. Some of theſe ſnow-balls indeed are 
not ſo deſtructive, which conſiſt of new-fallen 
ſnow driven by the wind ; for theſe being light- 
er, perſons buried under them may live a long 
time without being ſuffocated," and are often 
timely relieved by men kept in pay to clear the 
roads, and give aſſiſtance to paſſengers on ſuch 
_ occaſions. : 1 


The Appenines are another chain of lofty 
mountains, which run through the whole length 
of Italy, from the north-welt to the ſouth-eaſt ;,- 
and from which proceed the ſeveral rivers and 
brooks that water and fertilize this country. 


Beſides the Alps and Appenines, Italy is 
celebrated for two Volcanos, mount Veſuvius 
near Naples, and mount Etna, near Catania, 
in Sicily. 3 . 


Mount Veſuvius, which is one of the moſt 
famous and dreadful Volcanos in the world, is 
about ſeven or eight miles to the eaſtward of 
Naples; and the terrible eruptions of fire, 
ſtones, and melted matter, that have proceeded 
from its ſummit, have often threatened the de- 
ſtruction of that city, and all the neighbouring 
country. About half the way from Naples to 
mount Veſuvius is pleaſant enough, running 
through ſeveral pretty villages, along the 2 1 
1 5 | Ty ; ter 
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after which the traveller meets with ' diſmal 
marks of this volcano's fury, The aſcent to 
the top of the mountain is tedious and difficult; 
becaule every ſtep the traveller takes, he ſinks 
into a kind of burnt earth, looſe and crumb- 
led, as if it had been ſiſted and mixed with 
calcined ſtones and cinders. After travelling 
two miles in this troubleſome manner, he ar- 
rives at a naked plain, from ſeveral parts of 
which iſſues a ſulphureous ſmoke ; and in the 
middle of it riſes another hill, ſhaped like a 
ſugar loaf, of more difficult acceſs than the 
former. At the ſummit of the hill is a vaſt 
mouth, or cavity, 2 four hundred vards in 
diameter at the top, but ſhelving down on all 
ſides like a funnel, from whence proceeds a 
continual ſmoke, and ſometimes choſe aſtoniſn- 
ing eruptions of flame, aſhes, and burning 
matter, which fill the neighbouring inhabitants 
with conſternation : but this volcano has, with- 

in theſe few years, opened to itſelf a new cra- 
ter or mouth. 


In the year 1755, M. de la Condamine pro- 
ceeded to the brink of the funnel, which had 
formed itſelf round the mouth of the volcano 
ſince its laſt exploſion. This funnel was open- 
ed amidſt a heap of cinders, calcined ſtones, 
and ſulphur, which ſtill burned here and there, 
tinging the very ſun with its colour, and ex- 
haling through divers crevices. This gentle- 
man, going cloſe to the edge of the crater, in 
order to examine the inſide of this gulph, was 
prevented from the bottom by the —_— | 
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Cong. 

At ſuch times, however, as the wind diſperſed 
it, he could ſee down to the depth of forty fa- 
thoms, or more; and could perceive therein a 
large arched cavity, towards the north-eaſt part 
of the mountain. Having cauſed ſeveral great 
ſtones to be thrown into this cavity, he could 
hear the noiſe of their rolling for twelve ſeconds, 
and when nothing was thrown 1n he could hear 
a kind of boiling, like the ſound of agitated waves, 


The eruptions of this voleano have been fre- 
quent for many years paſt ; and every time that 
it darts forth its flames, and vomit: out its li- 
quid matter, the exterior form of the moun- 
tain, as well as its height, receive conſiderable 
alterations. In a ſmall plain, refſenbling a 
half moon, fituated between the mountain of 
cinders and a ſemicircular theatre of ſteep rocks, 
two hundred feet high, M. de la Condamine 
viewed cloſely the breathing holes, lately open- 
ed in the ſides of the mountain, through which, 
at the time of its laſt eruption, thoſe torrents 
of inflamed matter had eſcaped, to which they 

ive the name of lava, and with which all is 
balſey'i 1s filled, £5 fo 


This ſingular ſpectacle preſents us with Fi 
appearance of metallic waves grown cold, and 
in a ſta e of congelation. One may form a 
flight but very imperfect notion of it, by ſup- 
poſing to ourſelves a ſea of thick and tenaci- 
ous matter, the waves of which were begin- 
ning to ſublide. This ſea had its iſles, which 
are ſolitary. mails, * hollow ſpungy 


rocks, 
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rocks, opening into arcades and grottos, fan- | 


taſtically formed, beneath which the burning 
liquid matter has opened itſelf magazines or 
reſervoirs not unlike furnaces. Theſe grottos, 
with their vaults and pillars, all the pure work 
of nature, were loaded with Scoria; ſuſpended 
around them, in the form of Stalactites, or ir- 


regular cluſters of grapes of all ſorts of colours 


and ſhades. 


They do not comprehend under the name of 
lava, all the various ſorts of matter which iſſue 
out of the mouth of the volcano, ſuch as cin- 
ders, pumice ſtones, ſand, gravel, &c. but 


only thoſe which, being reduced by the action 


of the fire to a ſtate of liquidity, form, on cool- 
ing, ſolid maſſes, in hardneſs ſurpaſſing even 
that of marble. Tables, chimney-pieces, and 
even ſnuff-boxes are made of it. It is diffuſed 
in large maſſes on the ſides of mount Veſuvius, 
and in the adjacent fields. There it has run in 
torrents, and formed, on cooling, maſſes like 
rocks. Frequently in the interval between one 
eruption and another, a new bed of earth is 
formed over the lava, extremely fertile, which 
another ſtratum of lava covers again in its turn. 
It is beneath ſeveral of theſe beds of lava, 


cinders, and earth, al! which, put together, 
form a cruſt between ſixty and eighty feet thick, 


that they have found temples, porticos, ſtatues, 


a theatre, and an entire city; and it is well 


known that Naples is paved with this lava; the 


3 of Rome is alſo compoſed of the 
ame materials, and the greater part of the an- 


tient Roman highways. Though 


Ree. 


1 

Though we meet with diſmal accounts in an- 
tient hiſtory of the devaſtations occaſioned by 
the eruptions of this volcano, there are irre- 
ſiſtible teſtimonies of vaſt conflagrations, ante- 
rior to all hiſtorical monuments. The firſt 
eruption of mount Veſuvius, which we find 
mentioned in hiſtory, was towards the end of 
the year 79 of the Chriſtian zra, and the firſt 
year of the reign of the emperor Titus, when 
Campania was alarmed with a moſt dreadful, 
if not an incredible eruption of that volcano, 
which had laid waſte the whole country to a 
great diſtance, and utterly conſumed a' great 
many cities, with their inhabitants; and ee, 
the reſt, Pompeii and Hercalaneum. Pompeii 
had ſuffered much by an earthquake aboutthree 
years before, and had been rebuilt, and embel- 
liſhed with ſeveral ſtately edifices, eſpecially a 
theatre, in which the people were aſſembled, 
and intent upon the public ſhews, when the 
city was ſwallowed up by an earthquake, which 
attended the eruption of the flames from the 
mountain. The ruins of Herculaneum were 
diſcovered only a few years ago, being buried 
- fixty feet deep under the aſhes, cinders, and 

other matter vomited out upon it by the 
mount; and the ſurface of this matter, wherein 
it was overwhelmed for fuch a long ſucceſſion 
of rime, became arable and cultivated ground. 
The cities of Puteoli and Cumæ were greatly 
damaged by'the ſame earthquake, and by the 
burning aſhes, which if the hiſtorians of that time 
are to be credited, reached Africa, Egypt, and 
Syria, andatRome turned ſuddenly, to the great 
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terror of the inhabitants, day into night, Pliny 
the elder, who was then at Miſenum, where he 
commanded a Roman fleet riding there, having 
diſcovered this cloud on the firſt of November, 
and not yet knowing whence it uſued, went di- 
rectly on board one of the galleys, and failed 
towards mount Veſuvius. He was ſoon met by 
great numbers of perſons, who, in ſmall boats, 
were flying from the dreadful conflagration. But 
„ prompted by his curioſity, he 
purſued his courſe, though ſtones, aſhes, and 
earth, began already to ſhower down upon 
his veſſel: nay, we are told, that to his great 
ſurpriſe, he found a new cape formed by the 
earth, and huge ſtones thrown out by the 

mountain. owever he proceeded with 
great intrepidity, and reaching Stabiz, be- 
tween Pompeii, and Surrentum, though the in- 
habitants had all abandoned the place, paſſed 
the night there, the better to obſerve, during 
the darkneſs, the mountain, which ſeemed all 
on a blaze. The ſame night a dreadful earth- 
quake happened at Stabiz, and ſuch a huge 
quantity of ſtones fell, that Pliny reſolved to 
put to ſea, but was prevented by contrary 
winds, At length the fire appr6aching, he 
attempted to ſave himſelf by flight, but though 
ſupported by two of his domeſtics, he ſoon fell 
ſuffocated, as is ſuppoſed, by the thickneſs of 
the air, and the inſupportable ſtench of the 
ſulphur; his body was found three days aſter, 
and interred by his nephew, Pliny the younger, 
who was then at Miſenum, and narrowly eſ- 
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caped the ſame fate, as he himſelf relates in his 
epiſtles. | | 7 | woes 274 , 
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But to come nearer our own times, there 
was an eruption of mount Veſuvius in 1632, 
ſo very violent, that it threw rocks three miles 
into the air, which eruption was attended with 
a terrible earthquake. io dN 


In 1694, there was a violent eruption of this 
volcano, which continued great part of the 
month of April, and threw upiaſhes-and ſtones 
with ſuch violence, that ſome” of the ſtones 
reached Benevento, near thirty miles diſtant, 
A prodigious quantity of lava, or melted mi- 
nerals, was likewiſe thrown- out at the mouth 
of the mountain, and ran down: by its fides, 
inſomuch that great numbers of men were 
employed to cut trenches and channels to re- 
ceive it, and prevent its ſpreading over the 
plains below. At this time, when the wind 
was in the eaſt, the houſes and ſtreets of Naples 
Were covered with aſes. | 


'The latter end of July, in the year 1707, 
there happened another terrible eruption, at- 
tended with ſuch a rumbling and bellowing of 
the mountain, as far exceeded the report of the 
largeſt artillery. Having thrown up clouds 
df aſhes into the air for ſeveral days and 
nights, and a ſhower of ſtones that killed both 
men and cattle, it began to belch out a liquid 
torrent of bitumen, which reſembled a gentle 

| ſtream of fire, and cooling in its progreſs, be- 
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came as hard as flint at the bottom, but more 
porous and fpongy on the ſurface. After this, 
frequent flaſhes of fire, like lightning, pro- 
ceeded from its mouth, followed by loud claps 
of thunder; and on the ſecond of Auguſt, at 
four- in the afternoon, there was ſuch a thick 
cloud of aſhes hovering over Naples, that the 
darkneſs was equal to that at midnight. 
The next day, by the ſhifting of the wind, 
the aſhes were driven another way; 

the mountain having raged after this man- 
ner about fifteen days, the eruption entirely 
ceaſed. | | 


To theſe accounts of Veſuvius, we ſhall only 
add a few particulars relating to the great erup- 
tion in 1717, as they are given us by Mr. Ed- 
ward Berkeley, who was-then at Naples. On 
the 5th of June, he tells us, the mountain was 
obſerved to ſpue a little out of the crater, as 
he calls its mouth; and the ſame continued 
the day following. The 7th in the evening 
it began a hideous bellowing, which continued 
till noon the next day, cauſing the windows, 
and even the houſes in Naples to ſhake. From 
that time it would vomit vaſt quantities of melt- 
ed matter to the ſouth, which ftreamed down the 
tide of the mountain, like a pot boiling over. 
On the 1oth it roared and groaned moi dread- 
fully, of which one cannot form a juſter idea 
than by imagining a mixed ſound made up of 
the raging of a tempeſt, the murmur of a trou- 
bled ſea, and the roaring of thunder and ar- 
tillery confuſed altogether. This induced our 


O 2 author, 
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author, with three or four more in companys 
to viſit the mountain; and they arrived at the 
burning river about midnight, when the roar- 
ing of the volcano was ' exceeding loud and 
horrible. There was a mixture of colours in 
the cloud over the crater, a ruddy diſmal 
light in the air over the fiery torrent, and 
athes were continually. ſhowering upon their 
heads ; all which circumſtances, augmented by 
the horror and filence of the night, made a 
| moſt uncommon and aitoniſhing ſcene. Ima- 
gine, ſays he, a vaſt torrent of liquid fire 
rolling along the ſide of a mountain, and with 
incredible fury bearing down and conſuming 
vines, olives, fig-trees, houſes, and: every thing 
that ſtood in its way. The largeft- ſtream 
ſeemed half a mile broad at leaſt, and five 
miles long; and Mr. Berkeley walked ſo far up 
the mountain by the ſide of this burning ri- 
ver, that he was obliged to retire in haſte, the 
ſulphureous ſteam having ſurpriſed him, and 
almoſt taken away his breath. They returned 
about three in the morning, hearing conſtantly 
the murmur and groaning of the mountain, 
Which now. and then burſt into louder peals 
throwing up huge ſpouts of fire and burning 
ones, which in their fall reſembled the ſtars 
in our rockets.” Sometimes there appeared two 
or three diſtinct columns of flame, and ſome- 
times only a fingle one that ſeemed to fill the 
whole crater. It was judged that the flames 
and fiery ſtones were ſhot more than a thou- 
ſand feet perpendicular above the ſummit of the 
volcano, which continued raging in this man- 
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ner, more or leſs, till the 18th, when the whole 
appearance ended, and the mountain remained 


perfectly quiet. 


Mount Etna, called alſo mount Gibel, the 
higheſt mountain in Sicily, is ſituated in the 
Val di Demona, ten miles weſt of Catania. 
This is the principal volcano in Europe, and 
has been famous in all hiſtories for its fiery 
eruptions. | The firſt eruption of mount Ætna 
we have any account of, happened 500. * 

efore the deſtruction of Troy, accordin 
Diodorus Siculus. The greateſt eruptions o — 
happened in the years of the Chriſtian æra, 
1536, 1 8 wage 79 ; and thoſe eruptions 
have always bee ws for the moſt probable 
cauſes of pris horrible ſhocks that from time 
to time, have laid waſte the inland of Si- 


cily. 


Upon * was of March hy + Grind 
eruption of mount Ætna broke out two hours 
before night, at the ſide of the mountain, about 
twenty miles from the old mouth, the noiſe of 
which was heard a hundred miles off, to Which 
diſtance the aſhes were likewiſe carried. The 
matter thrown out was a ſtream of metal and 
minerals, rendered liquid by the fierceneſs of 


the fire, which boiled up at the mouth like wa- 


ter at the head of a great river; and having 
run a little way, the extremity thereof began 
to cruſt and curdle, turning into hard porous 
ſtones reſembling large cakes of burning ſea- 
n. Theſe came rolling and tumbling one 


03 over 
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over another, bearing down any common build. 
ing by their weight, and burning whatever 
was combuſtible, At firſt the progreſs of this 
inundation was at the rate of three miles in 
twenty-four hours, but afterwards it ſcarce ad- 
vanced a furlong in a day; and thus it con- 
tinued for fifteen or twenty days together, run- 
ning into the ſea cloſe by the walls of Catania, 
At length it made its way over the walls into 
the city, where however it did no conſiderable 
damage, except to a convent of Benedictines. 
In its courſe it overwhelmed fourteen towns 
and villages, containing three or four thou- 
ſand inhabitants; and it is remarkable, that 
during the whole time of this eruption, which 
Was fifty-four days, neither ſun nor ſtars ap- 
peared. 


But though Catania had this time the 
fortune to eicape the threatened deſtruction, it 
was almoſt totally ruined in 1692-3 by an earth- 
quake, one of the moſt terrible in all hiſtory. 
It was not only felt all over Sicily, but likewiſe 
in Naples and Malta; and the ſhock was ſo 
violent that people could not ſtand upon their 
legs, and thoſe who lay upon the ground were 
toſſed from ſide to fide, as if upon a rolling 
billow. The earth opened in ſeveral places, 
throwing up large quantities of water; and 
great numbers periſhed in their houſes: by the 
fall of rocks that were looſened and rent fiom 
the mountains. The ſea was violently agitated, 
and roared dreadfujly, mount Etna threw up 
vaſt ſpires of flame, and the ſhock vas RENE: 
| VIA 
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with a noiſe exceeding the loudeſt claps of thun- 
der. Fifty-four cities and towns, with an in- 


_ credible number of villages, were either de- 


ftroyed or greatly damaged ; and it was com- 
puted that near ſixty thouſand people periſh- 
ed in different parts of the iſland, of whom 
eighteen thouſand were inhabitants of Catania, 
very ſew eſcaping the general and ſudden de- 
ſtruction of that city. | 


We are informed by Dr. St. Clair, in the 


_ Philoſophical Tranſactions, that on the fide of 


one of the Appenines, between Florence and 
Bologna, there is a ſpot of ground three or 
four miles in diameter, from whence iſſues a 
conſtant flame, which riſes very high, and gives 
a great heat, but without noiſe, fmoke, or ſmell. 
In laſting and heavy rains it ſometimes inter- 
mits, but rekindles with greater heat and vi- 
gour. The Doctor adds, that corn grows within 
a few yards of it; and he conjectures the flame 


ariſes from a vein of bitumen or naptha. There 


are other fires of this kind upon the ſame 
mountains. a: | 


The Solfatara, near Puzzuoli, in the king- 
dom of Naples, is a remarkable hill, on which 
there is a cavity of an oval form, from ſe- 
veral parts whereof iſſues a thick ſmoke, or 
ſteam, and ſometimes flame. The ſurface 
of the ground 1s always very warm, and in 
ſommeg-time is covered with a faltiſh flour, or 
duſt, which they ſweep together, and put into 


_ toppers filled with water, and placed over cer- 


tain 
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tain ſabterraneous ſpiracles, the heat whereof, 
without any other fire, evaporates the' water, 
and leaves an allum behind. 


In 1538, during the time of an eruption of 

mount Veſuvius, a ſmall! mountain, about a 

{ hundred fathoms high, called Montenuoa o, or 

1 the new moutain, ſtarted up in one night, 

near Puzzuoli. M. de la Condamine is of 

opinion that ſome curious reſearches might be 
made in the bowels of this mountain. 
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TALY abounds with ſeveral curious caverns, | 
or grottos, the moſt remarkable of which is 
a cavern about two miles from Naples, called 
- Grotto del Cani, the Grotto of the Dogs, from 
the frequent experiments made upon dogs in it. 
Here is a thick ſuffocating vapour which riſes 
from ſix to ſeven inches above the ſurface of 
the ground; the ſides of the grotto, as far as 
the vapour reaches, are of a greeniſn colour, 
and above this mark, the air is not in the leaſt | 
offenſive or injurious. A dog thrown into 
the gretto, becomes immediately convulſed, 
and in leſs than a minute loſes all ſigns of life: 
but on his being carried into the open air, or 
throw into a neighbouring lake, if he is not | 
quite dead, ſoon recovers. A burning torch | 
| | dipped | 


$7 

dipped into the vapour goes out in a moment, 
ſnuff and all; and a piſtol will not fire in it. 
The Abbe Nollet made ſeveral experiments 
upon the vapour of this grotto lately, as did 
alſo M. de la Condamine, who laid his face 
cloſe to the earth, and drew in the vapour 
ſeveral times, the effect of which was only a 
little ſmarting over the eyes, with ſomething 
ſtrong in the throat, which, though it can- 
not be called acrid, produced nearly the ſame 
ſenſation as when a weak volatile ſalt is ſnuffed 
up, but without any ſmell ; that 1s, there was 
nothing very diſtinct as to the odour or taſte, 
but ſomething very penetrating and ſuffo- 
cating. 


Near the village of Saſſa, about eight miles 
from Bracciano, in the patrimony of St. Peter, 
1s another little cavern, called Grotto del Serpi, 
or the Grotio of S:rpents, which is only bi 
enough to hold two perſons, and 1s N 
with a great many fiſtular apertures, almoſt 
like a ſieve, out of which, at the beginning 
of the ſpring, iſſues a vaſt number of young 
ſnakes, of different colours, but not endowed 
with any particular poiſonous quality. In this 
cavern, perſons afflicted with a leproſy, ele- 
phantiaſis, palſey, or gout, are ſaid to be ex- 
poſed naked, when a ſweat will be raiſed by 
the warmth of a ſubterranean ſteam, which 
iſſues out through theſe | apertures, and the 
ſerpents will cling round the patients, licking 
and ſucking the parts affected; and by re- 
Testing this practice for ſome time, the diſ 

temper, 
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_ temper, it is ſaid, will be entirely removed. 
Kircher, who viſited this m"_ affirms, that he 


found it warm, and hear 
holes; and though he did not ſee the ſerpents, 
not having been there at the ſeaſon of their 
creeping out, yet he ſaw ſeveral of their exu- 
viz, or ſloughs, in the groto, and ſaw more- 


over ſeveral of them hanging upon an eJm-tree, 


near the mouth of the cavern. 


It is faid, that the extraordinary qualities of 
this cave were diſcovered by a leper, who was 
upon his journey to ſome baths near Rome, to 
receive the benefit of the waters: but, loſing 
his way, and being benighted, he happened 
to creep into the cavern to lodge there. Find- 
ing it warm, he pulled off his cloaths, and 
being weary and ſleepy, had the good fortune 
not to perceive the ſerpents about him, till they 
had wrought his cure. 


The grotto of Pauſilypo is a ſubterraneous 
palage, cut through a hill of the ſame name, 
between Puzzuoli and Naples. Tt is four 

hundred and forty paces long, twenty feet 
broad, and forty feet high, at each entrance : 
but it grows lower by degrees, for the better 
admiſſion of the light. This road was antient- 
ly very dark and duſty, which inconveniencies 
have been, in ſome meaſure, remedied by 
making openings at the top, and paving the 
bottom of it; but it is fill a troubleſome and 


tedious paſſage. The ſtone dug out of this 


hill is good for building; whence it is conjec- 


tured, 


a hiſſing noiſe in the 
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tured, that this cave was not originally cut for 
a road, but was a quary of ſtone. 


Near the city of Vicenza, in the territo 
of Vicentino, is a grotto, called II Cubalo, 
cut into the ſolid rock, and computed to be 
an hundred paces in length; but withal ſo in- 
tricate, that if any perſon ventures into it 
without lights, he is fure to be loſt in it: the 
place is ſo exceſſive cold, that it is intolerable 
even in the warmeſt day i in ſummer: here are 
ſome ſprings and currents, which petrify every 
thing chat is thrown into them, and yet abound 
with ſome ſort of fiſh, 72 


Near the city of Enna, i. in the — of 
Val di Noto, in Sicily, is a cavern, which is 
ſuppoſed to be bottomleſs, and which the an- 
tients imagined reached down to hell; whence 
they fancied that, through this cavern, Pluto 
came out in his car, and carried off Proſerpine, 
from the neighbouring fields, which they add, 
were afterwards "Bars of into a lake, now called 


Pergus. 


In the iſle of Ichia, near Serdinda "ab 
ſeveral caverns, called 8 out of hich 
there were ſuch eruptions. of fire, and fuch 
torrents of {ſulphur were vomited up, in the 
year 1301, as ruined the whole country, for 
three miles round. This iſland has been al- 
ways ſubject to dreadful earthquakes, inſo- 
much chat the poets feigned it to be the —— 
1 
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where Jupiter overwhelmed the Tytan Typhon, 
with his thunder-bolts. LIE. 


MEDICINAL SPRINGS, and other 
SINGULAR SPRINGS, LAKES, 
and CATARACTS.. 5 


HE medicinal ſprings of Italy, and the 
neighbouring iſlands, are too numerous 
to be taken notice of in a Compendium of this 
kind. The kingdom of Naples, in particular, 
abounds with hot baths, impregnated with ſul- 
phur and other minerals, which are frequented 
for many diſtempers, eſpecially arthntic, rheu- 
matic, and venereal caſes. | 


On the fide of a hill, about a mile from 
Viterbo, there are ſeveral hot ſprings, the 
waters of which have a ſulphureous and brackiſh 
taſte. Theſe ſprings are ſurrounded with a 
low wall, and ſend out four ſtreams, or rivu- 
lets, into proper baths or receptacles, where 
the heat of the water is much abated. Theſe 
waters are chiefly uſed for bathing ; the inter- 
nal uſe of them not being thought very ſafe, 
on account of the vaſt quantity of calcarious 
matter contained in them. | 


Aix, in the duchy of Savoy, is celebrated 


fog. its hot medicinal ſprings ; and near the 
| „ 
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city of Volterra, in the territory. of Piſano, are 
ſome remarkable hot ſprings, from which 
iffue ſuch ſtrong ſulphureous fumes, that the 
dirds in their flight over them, are ſuffocated, 
and drop down dead: the ebullition in theſe 
ſprings is ſo great, that the water bubbles 
up eight or nine feet, with a conſiderable 
noi. | | 


The waters. of Cumz, in the kingdom of 
Naples, were much commended by the an- 
tients for their ſalutary virtues; and near 
Tiano, in Terra di Lavoro, in the ſame king- 
dom, are ſome medicinal waters greatly eſ- 
teemed as an efficacious remedy againſt the 
a. | | | 


M. de la Condamine aſſures us, that, in the 
gulph of Specia, he ſaw a ſpring of freſh wa- 
ter in the middle of the ſea; and in the iſland 
of Zant, belonging to the Venetians, there is 
a ſpring of freſh and clear water, which 
throws up pieces of pitch, ſeveral of them as 
big as a man's thumb, and ſome much'larger: 
and when the water of this ſpring has ftood. 
to. be thoroughly ſettled, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of pitch, in proportion to the quantity of 
water, is found at che bottom. It is ſaid, 
that the people in the neighbourhood of this 
ſpring, procure annually, upwards of an hun- 
dred barrels of pitch from it, with which they 
pitch their ſhips and other veſſels. 


| by SE... 
In the duchy of Modena, there are ſeveral 
ſprings or wells, from the ſurface of which 
is gathered a ſubtle, inflammable mineral oil, | 
of a fragrant bituminous ſmell, and of dif- 
ferent colours, called Petroleum, oil of Peter, 
or rock- oil, becauſe it frequently iſſues from 
the clefts of rocks ; and the ſprings on which 
it floats are generally found on craggy moun- 
tains. Near a place in this duchy, called 
Frumetto, the inhabitants dig wells to come at 
theſe oily ſprings, and find in thoſe at the bot 
tom of a hill a large quantity of red oil, but 
thoſe near the top yield a white oil as clear 
as water. There is another hill near the 
Appenines in the ſame country, from whence 
riſes a perpetual ſpring of water, on which 
this oil ſwims, and in ſuch quantities, that 
twice a week they gather ſix pounds at a 
time, | | 


Petroleum is an extremely ſubtle and pene- 
trating fluid, and is by much the thinneſt of 
all the native bitumens. It is very light and 
very pellucid ; but though equally bright and 
clear under all circumſtances, it 1s liable to a 
very great variety in its colour. It is naturally 
almoſt colourleſs, and in its appearance great- 
ly reſembles the moſt pure oil of turpentine : 
this is called white petroleum, though it has 
no more colour than water; it is ſome- 
times tinged of a browniſh, reddiſh, yellowiſh, 
or faint-greeniſh colour ; but its moſt frequent 

colour is a mixture of the reddiſh and blackiſh, 
in ſuch a degree, that it looks black when 


viewed 


= 
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viewed behind the light, bot purple. when 
placed between the eye and a candle or win- 
dow. It is of a pungent and acrid taſte, and 
of a very ftrong and penetrating ſmell, which 
very much approaches to that of the diſtilled - 
oil of amber. The white is moſt eſteemed. It 
is ſo very inflammable, that while it floats on 
#he ſurface of the water, as it does in many 
parts of Italy, it takes fire at the approach of 
a candle. Petroleum is found in rivers, in 
wells, and trickling down the ſides of hills, 
along with little ſtreams of water. In ſhort, 
it is the moſt frequent of all the liquid bitu- 
mens, and is, perhaps, the moſt valuable of 
them all in medicine. It is to be choſen the 
reſt, lighteſt, and moſt pellucid, that can 
be had, ſuch as is of the moſt penetratin 
imell, and is moſt inflammable. It is 3 
pally uſed externally in paralytic caſes, and in 
pains of the limbs. The French give it inter- 
nally in hyſteric complaints, and to their chil- 
dren againſt worms; ſome alſo give it from 
ten to fifteen drops in wine, for ſuppreſſion of 
the menſes. Theſe, however, are rather the 
practices of the common people than of the 
faculty. | OT. 


The little lake near Tivoli, and the rivulet 
called Salforata, that iſſues from it, are remark- 
able for their offenſive ſulphureous ſtench, 
which infects the air to a conſiderable diſtance. 
In the lake are ſeveral floating iſlands, fifteen 
or twenty yards long, ſuppoſed to be formed 
originally of ſulphureous earth riſing from the 
7 2 bottom; 
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bottom; and the banks ſeem to have encroach- 
ed upon the Jake by an incruſtation of the ſame 
matter, which in time may probably cover its 
whole ſurface. "30 


About three miles from Terni, in the duchy 
of Spoleto, is a famous cataract, called the 
Catarat of Terni, formed by the fall of the 
river Velino, mentioned by Virgil. The 
channel of the river lies very high, and is on 
all fides ſhaded by a green foreſt, conſiſting 
of ſeveral kinds of trees, that preſerve their 
verdure all the year, and with theſe the 
neighbouring mountains were covered. The 
river runs extremely rapid before it falls, 'and 
then ruſhes down a precipice three hundred 
feet high, throwing itſelf into the hollow rock, 

which has been probably worn with ſuch an 
conſtant fall of water, It is impoſſible to ſee 
the bottom, on which it breaks, on account 
of the thickneſs of the miſt that riſes from it. 
which, at a diftance, looks like clouds of 
ſmoke aſcending from a vaſt furnace, and diſ- 
tils in perpetual rains upon all the places that 
he near it. 75 | 


The river Teverone, near Tivoli, in the 
pope's territones, runs down a precipice up- 
wards of a hundred feet high; and near the 
town of Sora, in the territory of di Lavoro, 
in the kingdom of Naples, the river Garigli- 
ano precipitates itſelf by two caſcades, the one 

pendicular, about ſixty feet high, and forty 
road, the other much'leſs rapid, but the 3 
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of which is not leſs * nor leſs agreeable 
to the eye. 
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An Hi Porical Account of the moſt ww” > 
Zarthquales, Fires, and other public Calami- 
ties, which at different Times, have wifited 


the Inhabitants of Italy, and the Italian 
Hands, 


TAL Y has ſuffered more by earthquakes, 

than by any other general calamity : and 
indeed there are few countries in which great- 
er and more frequent devaſtations have been 
made by thoſe moſt formidable and aſtoniſh- 
ing concuſſions ; particularly the two Sicilies, 
where whole cities have often been over- 
whelmed, and buried by the eruptions of the 
two volcanoes of Ætna and Veſuvius, and 
others totally overturned, or otherwiſe deſtroy- 
ed, by earthquakes, which have accompanied 
ſuch eruptions. V5 


But different parts of Italy have frequently 
ſuffered by earthquakes, which do not appear 
to have been the attendants of the eruptions 
of Etna or Veſuvius, particularly the city of 
 Budea, in n and ſeveral places in the 
5 3 neigh- 
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Ihe city of Ferrara, in the duchy of the 
Tame name, about the beginning of the laſt 


century, was almoſt reduced to a heap of rub- 


biſh, by a violent earthquake, which Jaſted 
forty hours, in which time this city received 
one hundred and ſixty ſhocks. 


Upon the 2d of February, 1703, the city 
of Aquila, in the kingdom ,of Naples, was 
almoſt totally deſtroyed by an earthquake, and 
near four thouſand of the inhabitants periſh- 
ed by it, The greateſt part of the city of 
Benevento, in the farther Principat, was-de- 
ſtroyed by the fame earthquake; and this city 


has ſuffered ſo much by earthquakes, that 


ſcarce any thing but ruins are to be ſeen 
in it. | 


In ſhort, many are the earthquakes which 
have, at various times, overturned ſeveral of 


the cities of Italy and Sicily: the city of St. 


Euphemia was ſwallowed up by an earthquake 


in 1638 ; the gulphs of Palermo were opened 


by an earthquake in 1718, and the city of 


Syracuſe was overturned by one, within theſe 


very few years. 


No place in Italy appears to have ſuffered 
more - from fire than the city of Annecy, in 
Savoy, which was formerly large, populous, 
and opulent, but in 1448, was almoſt — 

down 


neighbourhood, were greatly damaged by an 1 
earthquake, which happened in 1667. 
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down to the ground. But r of ſuch * 
mentable ſubjects. 


Swellings of the throat _ 2_ A 
ſo common to the inhabitants of the moun- 
taĩnous parts of Italy, that the old Roman au- 
thors ſay, Who wonders at a ſwelled throat 
* in the Alps?” And it is obſerved of the 
mountainers of Savoy, that they are ſubje& 
to a ſort of wens, or excreſcences of fleſh, 
which grow about their throats, and are ſop- 
poſed to be induced by the uſe of ſnow water. 
Some of theſe excreſcences are of a large and 
enormous ſize, and very much disfigure ſuch 
as have them, particularly the women, and 
yet there appears to be no other inconventence 
attending them, as _ are mores pede] or 
- dangerous. 


. 


Hr Account of the maß celebrated Tnwentions, D. — 
coweries, c. of the Inhabitants of italy, «x 


150 Italian Hands. N 


I F the military art has been leſs cultivated by 
the modern Italians, than it was by the an- 
crent inhabitants of theſe countries, it may be 


affirmed, that they have made greater improve- 
- ments 
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ments in the more ſoft and gentle arts, ſuch 
as architecture, painting, muſic, and ſome 

ers, than perhaps any modern nation in 
urope; nor have they neglected the more 
noble ſciences, but made very conſiderable 
Improvements and diſcoveries in mathematical 
and philoſophical knowledge, as well as in 
ſeveral of the liberal arts. „ 


But arms, or the art of war, were not the 
only one improved by the ancient inhabitants 
of Italy, and the Italian iſlands. The illuſ- 
trious Archimedes, who was a native of Sy- 
racuſe, in Sicily, ſtands foremoſt among all 
the geometricians of antiquity, for the im- 
provement of mechanics, in which he had ſuch 
'a ſurpriſing invention, that he declared to 
Hiero, king of Syracuſe, whoſe relation he 
was, that if he had another earth whereon to 
plant his machines, he could move this which 
we inhabit: he is ſaid to have formed a glaſs 
ſphere, of a moſt ſurprifing workmen, 
wherein the motions of the heavenly bodies 
were repreſented. Claudius has an epigram 
upon this invention. He diſcovered the me- 
thod of finding the various comparative, or 
ſpecific gravities of fluid and ſolid bodies: but 
-he became moſt famous for his curions con- 
trivances, by which the city of Syracuſe was 
ſo long defended, when beſieged by Marcellus. 
Plutarch tells us, that he diſcharged on the 
Roman fleet, from \one of his engines, ftones 
-which weighed twelve hundred and fifty pounds 
each, At the ſame time, ſeveral other ma- 

TE. 
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chines, which were not viſible without the 
walls, played inceſſantly on the Roman ſhips ; 
and overwhelmed them with ſhowers of ſtones, 
rafters, and beams, pointed with iron; ſo that 
the Roman conſul, being at a loſs what to 
do, retired, with all poſſible haſte, and ſent 
orders for his land forces to do the ſame: for 
the attack on the land ſide was attended with 
no better ſucceſs; the ranks being broken, 
and thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, by the 
ſtones and darts which flew from the ma- 
chines, with ſuch noiſe, force, and rapidity, 
that they ſtruck the Romans with terror, and 
daſhed all to pieces before them; and the Ro- 
man ſoldiers were ſo terrified, that if they 
ſaw upon the walls only a ſmall cord, or the 
Jeaſt piece of wood, they turned their backs 
and fled, crying, that Archimedes was going 
to diſcharge ſome dreadful machine upon 
them. From hence, and a great many other 
circumſtances, mentioned by hiſtorians, relat- 
ing to thoſe machines, it muſt be allowed that 
they excelled every thing invented by the mo- 
derns, nowithſtanding the progreſs the me- 
chanic arts have lately made in Europe; and 
it is to be lamented, that none of the ancient 
hiſtorians have given us deſcriptions of thoſe 
machines, and the manner in which their 
operations were performed; as doubtleſs a 
knowledge of their conſtruction would have 
been of infinite ſervice to the moderns, and 
enabled them to have carried this art to a 
much greater degree of perfection. Archi- 
medes is ſaid to have been killed in the 143d 
| Olympiad, 


part of them are loſt, | | 


equalled the Greeks, Cicero brought oratory 


have left us. It muſt be owned, that Pliny 
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Olympiad, and 546th year of Rome, about 
208 years befbre the birth of Chriſt. We have 
ſeveral of his works ſtill extant, but the greateſt 


Among the antient Romans, Virgil, Horace, 
Juvenal, Lucretius, Ovid, and others, carried 
poetry to a great degree of perfection, and 


to the greateſt height at Rome, and equalled, 
if not excelled, Demoſthenes himſelf, Vitru- 
vius imitated the Greek architects, and intro- 
duced among the Romans a true taſte in build- 
ing. Celſus, who flouriſhed in the reign of 
Auguſtus and Tiberius, was greatly eſteemed 
as a phyſician, and natural hiſtorian ; and 
Pliny enriched the world with a body of natu- 
ral hiſtory, and the only one which. the antients 


received too eaſily the informations of others, 
and that his works would have been of infi- 
nitely more ſervice to the public, had he made 
criticiſm and experiments keep pace with his 
reſearches. His works are however, with all 
their faults, of the greateit uſe, and, were his 
miſtakes properly pointed out, might be uſed 
with the greateſt advantage to convey into the 
minds of youth the richeſt Rock of all the terms 
of the Latin tongue, together wich ſuch bran- 
ches of learning as are moſt proper to adorn 
their minds, and afford them employment for 
the remainder of their lives, 


Among 


CPP ng 
Among the modern Italians was the great 
Columbus, who diſcovered America. He was 
2 native of Genoa, and was born in 1442. 
This moſt celebrated adventurer, having ap» 


plied himſelf to the ſtudy of geometry, aſtro- 


nomy, and coſmography, went to ſea; and 
having gained much experience from long 
voyages into different parts of the world, was 


perſuaded that there muſt be large and ha- 
bitable countries in the weſtern ocean. He 


therefore laid a plan for the diſcovery of this 
ſuppoſed new world before the king of Por- 
tugal ; but the king giving him no great en- 
couragement, he made application to ſome 
other European princes and ſtates, particularly 
to king Henry the Seventh of England to 


furniſh him ſome ſhips and money to proceed 


on his inteneded voyage. After many ſolicita- 


tions, he at length obtained the neceſſary aſ- 


ſiſtance from Ferdinand and Iſabella, king and 
queen of Spain, who provided him with 
money to fit out three ſmall ſhips for the ex- 


pecition. This little ſquadron, manned only 


with ninety men, fet ſail from Palos in Anda- 
' Taha, on the third of Auguſt 1492, arrived at 
the Canaries on the twelfth of the ſame month, 
and left thoſe iſlands the firſt of September, 


directing their courſe to the weſtward. But 


they had not ſailed above a fortnight in this 
wide ocean before the men began to murmur ; 
for obſerving the wind to fet conſtantly from 
eaſt to welt, they apprehended there would be 


no poſſibility of returning, and therefore con- 
claded they muſt inevitably periſh, if they 
| miſſed- 
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miſſed the land they were made to expect. 
Their fears however were in ſome meaſure diſ- 
fipated on the nineteenth, when they obſerved 
ſome birds flying over their ſhips, and ſaw 
abundance of weeds driving by them on the 
twenty-ſecond. Having continued their courſe 
weſtward for ſome_time longer, and meeting 
with ns land, the ſeamen began again to mu- 
tiny, and were near upon reſolving to throw 
their admiral overboard, and endeavour.to re- 
turn to Europe; but happily for Columbus, 
they were once more pacified by ſeeing birds, 
weeds, and even a ſhrub with berries upon it 
ſwim by them, which gave them freſh hopes 
the land was at no great diſtance, According- 
Iy, on the eleventh of October, about ten at 
night, the admiral firſt diſcovered a light upon. 
the iſland of Guanahani, or St. Salvador, which 
laſt name he gave it, in conſideration that the 
fight of ic delivered him and his men from 
their fears of periſhing. In the morning the 
ſhips anchored near the iſland, which the na- 
tives beheld with the greateſt aſtoniſhment, 
whilſt the admiral went aſhore in his boat, 
and took poſſeſſion of the country in the name 
of their Catholic majeſties. The poor people 
were extremely pleaſed with the beads and 
other toys the Spaniards diſtributed amongſt 
them, and followed Columbus and his people 
wherever they went, ſeeming to adore them as 
if they were come from heaven. From this 
iſland they failed to Cuba, and Hiſpaniola, 
whence they departed for Europe, and arrived 


at Palos on the thirteenth of March 1492-3. 
FE To - | wheie 
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where 2 ſolemn proceſſion and thankſgiving 
were made for their return, and the admiral was 
received by their Catholic majeſties with the 


greateſt honours. 


Columbus afterwards made two voyages to 
this new world, which yet has not taken its 
name from him, as might be naturally expected 
it would have done, but from Americ Vebp | 


by. Emanuel, king of Portugal, 
diſcoveries begun by Columbus. 


Galileo, or Galilei, the ſon of Vinzeazo 
Galileo, a nobleman of Florence, was born the 


19th of February, 1564. In 1592, he was ap- 
pointed profeſſor of mathematics in the univer- 


| fity of Padua; ſoon after which, he wrote a 
treatiſe of mechanics, and ſhewed, after tha 
problem of Archimedes, the manner of finding 
the alloy, or mixt metals, by means of the 


hydroſtatical balance. While he was profeſ- 


ſor at Padua, he invented the teleſcope, con- 
firmed the ſyſtem of Copernicus, and diſcovered 


wonders in the ſtarry regions, till then hid 


from the ſight of mortals. One of the firſt of 
his diſcoveries was that of four of Jupiter's ſa- 


tellites, which he called the Medicean ftars, 

or planets, in honour of Coſmo the Second, 
grand duke of Tuſcany, who was of that 
noble family ; and ſent for Galileo from Padua, 
and made him profeſſor of mathematics at Piſa, 
in 1611; and ſoon after inviting him to Flo- 
rence, gave him the poſt and titic of General 

—— 1 1 | Philo- 


uſio, 
a Florentine by birth, who was ſent in 1497, 
to continue the 


. 
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Philoſopher and Mathematician to his high- 
neſs, In 1612, having obſerved ſome ſolar 
ſpots, he printed that 1 the year fol- 
lowing at Rome, in which, and in ſome other 
2 he ventured to aſſert the truth of the 

opernican ſyſtem, and brought ſeveral new 
arguments to confirm it. This ftartled the 
jealous eyes of the Jeſuits, who thereupon pro- 
cured a citation for him to appear before the 
Holy Office at Rome, in 1615, where he was 
charged with hereſy, for maintaining that the 
ſun was in the center of the world, and im- 
moveable by local motion; and that the earth 
is not the center of the world, nor immove- 
able, but actually moves by a diurnal mo- 
tion: both which propoſitions were declar- 
ed contrary to the word of God. He was 
detained by the inquifition at Rome for up- 
wards of a year, when ſentence was paſled 
againſt him, by which he was enjoined ro re- 
nounce his heretical opinions, and not to de- 
fend them either by word or writing, nor even 
to inſinuate them into the mind of any perſon 
whatſoever; and he obtained his diſcharge, 
only by a promiſe to conform himſelf to this 
order. He however went on making new diſ- 
coveries in the planetary ſyſtem, and occa- 
fionally publiſhing them; upon which he was 
gay cited before the inquiſition in 1632, 
obliged to abjure his doctrines in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, and committed priſoner till 
the year 1634, when his books were burnt at 


Rome. . 
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He was author of ſeveral noble and uſeful 
inventions and diſcoyeries, beſides thoſe al- 
ready mentioned. In aftronomy, he diſcovered 
the trepidation or vibration of the moon ; as 
allo the inequalities, or mountains, on its ſur- 
face. By the frequent eclipſes of the Medi- 
cean ſtars, he had thoughts alſo of finding out 
the longitude much better than by the lunar 
eclipſes ; upon which he compoſed his tables 
of their motions. In geometry, he invented 


the cycloid or trochoid ; and in mechanics, he 


firſt found the exact degree of celerity in the 
deſcent of bodies, by the force of gravity. 
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Particular Deſeripeions of the moſt remarkable. 


Public Buildings, and other fingular Productions 
JJ 1 


CHURCH EsS. 


T HE cathedral church of St. Peter at Rome, 
after which model St. Paul's cathedral in 
London was built, is univerſally allowed to be 
the nobleſt and moſt magnificent church in the 
world. The harmony and proportion of the 
architecture are ſo jndiciouſly obſerved, that 
nothing appears diſtinguiſhed above the reſt ; 
the great beauty and variety of carved and — 
work, 


5 „ 

work, the exquiſite n emboiſea works. 
and ſtatues of marble, braſs, and other mate- 
rials, are ſo highly finiſhed, and ſo, happily 
diſpoſed, that the whole fills the mind of the 
ſpectator with admiration and pleaſing aſtoniſn- 
ment. | L 


This church, which ftands' on the ſite of 


Caligula's circus. was founded by Conſtantine 


the Great, in the year 324, and dedicated to 
the twelve apoſtles : he ſpared no expence of 
railing it to the higheſt pitch of beauty and 
* ſplendor, and many Chriſtian princes contri- 
buted largely towards the maintenance and 

urs of it, but none more than king Pepin 


a 5 
ol France and Charlemagne, who beſtowed 
whole provinces on it; notwithſtanding which, 


the popes found themſelves under a neceſſity to 
rebuild it from the very foundations. Pope Ju- 
Iias II. began the preſent ſtrufture, 1550, ac- 
cording to a plan of the celebrated architect 
Bramante Lazari. The next pope, Paul III. 
continued the building under the direction of 
Michael Angelo, who greatly improved the for- 


mer plan; and the church was finiſned under 


the pontificate of Julius V. about an hundred 
years after it was begun. 1 


The length of this famous cathedral, mea- 
ſared on the outſide, including the portico, is 
ſeven hundred and twenty-two feet, and on the 
infide, five hundred and ninety-four feet: the 
length of the croſs, from north to ſouth, is 
four hundred and ninety feet on the outſide, 
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and on the inſide four hundred and thirty- 
eight feet; the breadth of the body 'of the 
Church is eighty-ſix feet, and the height one 
hundred and forty- four feet; the circumference 
of the cupola, on the inſide, is ſix hundred and 
twenty feat, and the diameter of it within, one 
hundred and forty-three feet. The breadth 
of the front of the church is four hundred feet, 
and from the pavement to the top of the croſs 
that ſtands over the ball, four hundred and 
thirty-two feet; the diameter of the ball is 
eight feet four inches, and the height of the 


croſs above the ball is twenty-five feet. | 


A circular area, which lies before this mag- 
nificent edifice, is encompaſſed by a — 
periſtyle, or colonade, conſiſting of two hun- 
dred and eighty- four marble pillars of the Do- 
ric order, which ſupport an architrave, adorn- 
ed with a vaſt number of ſtatues of ſaints 
and martyrs, done by the beſt hands, and in 
the grandeſt ſtyle. In the middle of the area 
ſtands an obeliſk of Egyptian marble, ſeventy- 

two feet high, and a fine fountain on each fide 
of it is a great addition to the beauty of this 

ſpacious court, from whence there is a flight 
of ſteps to a grand platform or terrace, that - 
leads into the lofty portico before the church. 

Over this portico, which 1s ſupported by pil- 

lars three fathoms in circumference, are the 

ſtatues of our Saviour and the twelve apoſtles ; : 
and there is a fine balcony, wherein the popes 
are crowned in view of all the people. The 
body of the church, as well as the cupola, 
3 
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which is adorned: with curious Moſaic works 
is ſuſtained by large ſquare pillars like thoſe 
of St. Paul's; and under the middle of the cu- 
pola ſtands the high altar, which has a magni- 
cence hardly to be paralleHed. It is ninety feet 


in height, being a kind of pavilion ſupported 


by four wreathed columns of braſs, adorned 
with foliage, and on the top of the canopy 


are four angels of gilt braſs, holding feſtoons 
of flowers moſt beautifully carved; and be- 


tween them are figures of children playing on 
the cornice, We aſcend to the dome by a 
winding ſtair- caſe without ſteps, and from thence 
to the, ball, by ſtairs not very commodious, 
which lie between the outer and inner dome. 
St. Peter's chair is all of braſs, gilt, and ſup- 


BEDS by four gigantic figures, repreſenting 


our fathers of the church, with a gilded glory 
over them reaching quite to the roof. Under 
this chair there is an altar, and on each fide 
are ſtately monuments of braſs and marble, of 
excellent workmanſhip. It is ſcarce poflible 
to deſcribe the riches and beauty of the little 
chapels and altars round this church. But a- 
mong all the ornaments of this cathedral, per- 
haps none deſerve our attention more than the 


Moſaic pictures, which repreſent a great many 


pieces of ſcripture and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and 
exceed any thing of that kind that ever was 
done by the antients. | 1 


Next to St. Peter's, the cathedral church of 
Milan is by ſome eſteemed the moſt magni- 
cert ſtructure in Italy. It is a vaſt Gothic 
* 5 ediſice, 


{ 
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edikce, about five hundred feet in length, and 
two hundred in breadth, and is entirely of mar- 
ble. A hundred and fixty pillars of white mar- 
ble fupport its ſtately roof, each of them valu- 


ed at ten thouſand crowns. The choir is wain- 


ſcotted, and adorned with beautiful carved 
work, repeſenting the hiſtories of the goſpel. 
The high altar is very ſumptuous and ma- 
jeſtic; and here are two noble brazen pulpits, 
each of them running round a large pillar like 
a balcony, and ſupported by huge figures of 
the ſame metal. As to the ſtatues about this 
church, their number is prodigious, many of 
them as big as the life, and ſome of exquiſite 
workmanſhip ; but thoſe who make them a- 
mount to eleven thouſand muſt include in 
the computation, - every particular figure in 
the hiſtory- pieces, and all thoſe ſmall ones 
that are frequently placed about the larger 


ſtatues. 


Underneath this church is a chape!, where 
the body of St. Charles de Boromeo is preſerv- 
ed intire, and where that ſaint has a ſhrine 
of cryſtal, embelliſned with gold, ſilver, and 

E ſtones; the walls of this chapel are 
ined with plates of ſilver. 


The cathedral of Florence is one of the moſt 
ſuperb aud beautiful ſtructures in Europe, the 
walls and pavement being of marble of va- 
rious colours. It is four hundred and eighty. 
feet long, and three hundred and eighty feet 
high to the top of the croſs. The cupola "_— 
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and of a vaſt circumference, being the firſt of the 
kind that ever was built in Europe, and hence 
St. Peter's at Rome was — The painting 


on the inſide of it repreſents the reſurrection 
and the laſt judgment; and the body of the 

church is likewiſe adorned with the fineſt paint- 
| Ings, ſculptures, and a vaſt number of flately 
monuments. The bell-tower or ſteeple, de- 
tached from the church, is much admired, be- 
ing a hundred and eighty feet high, all of fine 
marble of ſeveral colours, and adorned with a 
great variety of curious carvings and figures. 
The baptiſtery, which ſtands before the church, 
Was antiently a temple of Mars, and is now 
remarkable for its three brazen gates, on which 


ſeveral pieces of ſcripture - hiſtory are ſo exqui- 


q 2 


ſitely repreſented in baſs-relief, that Michael 
Angelo uſed to ſay, they were good enough to 
be the gates of Paradiſe. 


In this cathedral is a meridian, traced by 
Paul Toſcanelli, upwards of three centuries 
— which, though it is in general but very 
ittle known, is yet the greateſt of all the mo» 
numents in this kind. Fett 2. 10 


PI - be TT 
The chapel of St. Laurence, in this city, 

adjoining to the collegiate church of the ſame 
name, which 1s the burial place of the Medicean 
family, is univerſally allowed to be the fineſt 
and moſt coſtly piece of work in the whole 
world. This chapel is. an octagon, having a 
ipacious cupola for its roof, and its walls are 


incruſted with jaſper, agate, lapis lazuli, ori- 
- | ental 
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_ ental alabaſter, and other rich materials. All 
round it are the tombs of the great dukes” of 
Tuſcany, compoſed of porphyry, g anite, and 
the moſt precious marbles ; and on each tomb 
is a column of jaſper, with a ducal crown on 
the top of it, enriched with a variety of jewels. 
Above theſe tombs the ſtatues of the great 
dukes are placed in niches, all of braſs gilt, 
and large as the life. In the middle of each 
face of the octa riſes a double pilaſter of 
jaſper, and on the pedeſtal of each are ſeveral 
emblematical figures, curiouſſy wrought with 
precious ſtones. The pavement 1s of the fineſt 
marble, and the roof adorned with lapis la- 
zuli, of the brighteſt blue, and ſpangled with 
ſtars and veins of gold. This ſplendid and 
ſumptuous ſtructure was begun above an hun- 
dred years ago, but 1s not yet finifhed, though 
it has already cot many millions ſterling. ' 


The cathedral of Piſa, is one of the moſt 
regular, beautiful, and lightſome pieces of Go- - 
thic building to be ſeen in Europe. The choir 
is of the fineſt marble, and the roof is ſup- 
ported by eighty columns of the ſame ſtone, 
all of one ſolid piece, being part of the ſpoils 
taken by the Piſans, in their eaſtern expedi- 
tions, when the republic was in a flouriſhing 
condition. The pavement is alſo of marble, 
but of different colours, curiouſſy intermixed ; 
and the paintings, eſpecially of the choir, are 
done by the greateſt maſters. The three gates 
of this church, which are of braſs, are exqui- 
ſitely wrought with the hiſtory of our ay” 
£9 ; irth, 


„ 
birth, life, and paſſion. The baptiſtery is a 
fine marble ſtructure, ſhaped like the cupola, 
of St. Peter's at Rome, and ſupported by beau- 
tiful pillars. 


Near the cathedral is a round tower, of 
beautiful marble, ornamented with ſeven rows 
of pillars, beſides that of the turret. It was 
built about ſix hundred years ago, is about 
four fathoms in diameter, and is particulary fa- 
mous for its inclination, which makes it look, 
at firſt ſight, as if it threatened ruin. 


M. de la Condamine meaſured, with a 
line and plummet,\ the height and inclination 
of the tower of Piſa; whence it appears, that 
the defect of its level is about thirteen feet, 
Paris meaſure, which is upwards of two and 
twenty feet Engliſh meaſure, counting from 
the foot of the baluftrade, placed on the plat- 
form, to the foot of the cupola, or little turret 
on top, in which are the bells. He found 
the height of the ſaid platform, above the 
level of the place, or ſuperficies of the ground, 
on which the cathedral ſtands, to be a hun- 
dred and thirty-three feet, to which adding: a- 
bout twenty-ſeven feet more for the height 
of the turret, which leans more than the body 
of the tower, eight feet for the depth of the 
trench; and about two feet which the line 
meaſured fince the operation, uncharged with 
any weight, would have appeared ſhorter ; we 
ſhall have for the total height of the tower 


2 hundred and ſeventy feet, Paris meaſure, 
OY on 
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on the ſide where it inclines moſt, inſomuch, 
that were it ſet up again, it would be within 
a very little of 172 feet high. | 


Amongſt the cathedrals of Ttaly, that of 
Sienna, in particular, deſerves attention: this 
is really a maſter piece in the Gothic ſtyle, 
and may be viewed with pleaſure, after St. 
Peter's itſelf, The walls, both within and 
without, are faced with marble of different 
colours; and the roof is azure, ſprinkled with 
ſtars of gold. The portico of this church is 
very magnificent, and the whole fabric is a- 
dorned with variety of excellent ſtatues, buſts, 
&c. and particularly with the heads of above 
a hundred and ſeventy popes in alabaſter. 
The windews ws ed by a multitude” of 
little pillars, retiring one behind another; and 
the large columns are carved with fruit and 
foliage from the bottom to the very top. . 
But above all, the pavement of the church is 
exquiſitely fine, being compoſed of marble f 
various colours, forming a fort of Moſaic 
work, wherein 1s repreſented, in a moſt lively 
manner, the ſtory of Abraham going to facri- 
fice his ſon, the paſſage of the Iſraelites through 
the Red ſea, and other hiſtories of the Old 
teſtament. In order to preſerve this beautifu 
work, they cover it with boards, which are 
eaſily taken up to fatisfy the curioſity of 


ſtrangers. | 
The gibs church of St. Mark in Ve- 


nice, is built after the Grecian manner, almoſt 


ſquare, 
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Iquare, and covered with four domes or cupo- 
las; but it is neither very large nor lofty... The 
whole is ſupported by thirty-ſix. pillars of fine 
marble ; a beautiful baluſtrade runs round the 
top of it, and the frontiſptece is adorned with 
columns of porphyry and jaſper. The high 
altar is: a maſter- piece of its kind, and t 

back of it is embelliſhed with a vaſt number 
of curious pictures, enamelled after the Gre 
cian taſte, ſet in gold, and enriched with pre · 
cious ſtones. The great quantity of Moſaic 
work, with which the roof and pavement of 
this church is adorned, is very much admired, 
having now laſted near ſeven hundred years, 
without any diminution of its beauty. | 


_—_—; * - 


The cathedral of Loretto, is a moſt magni- 
cent fabric, built in the form of a croſs, 

i and adorned with a vaſt variety of ſtatues and 
paintings by the greateſt maſters. The cupola 
- 35 a bold and lofty. one, ſupported by twelve 
ately pillars, which are covered with paint- 
ings; and the doors of the church, which are 
ſaid to be of Corinthian braſs, are curiouſly, 
wrought with baſs-reliefs, repreſenting ſeveral 
pieces of ſcripture hiſtory. But this church is 
moſt famous for the Santa Caſa, or. Holy Houſe, 
which ſtands in the middle of it, and occaſions 

a vaſt reſort of pilgrims from all parts of Eu- 
This houſe, or apartment, which is pre- 
tended to be the ſame in which the bleſſed Vir- 
gin lived at Nazareth, and to have been brought 
hither by angels, is about thirty feet long, and 
thirteen broad, and the walls appear Wire of 
. | | |  boick, 


Lier 
brick, cemented with common lime and ſand; 
but as to the roof and pavement, they are ac- 


J . knowledged to be of modern workmanſhip. 


At the weſt end of ir is a little window; and at 
the eaſt end, over the chimney, is placed a cedar 
ſtatue of the Virgin, heiding the infant Jeſus 
on her right arm, The ſtatue is about four feet 
high, . uſually adorned with a mantle of gold 
brocade embroidered with precious ſtones; and 
on its breaſt hangs a rich fleece of jewels, with 
a collar and croſs of the ſame materials. But 
the moſt ſplendid and coſtly of all the virgin's 
array, is her triple crown, which, with a lit- 
tle one for her child, was preſented to her by 
Lewis the Thirteenth of France. They are 
both of maſſy gold, and are enriched with dia- 
monds, of immenſe value, which dazzle the 
eyes of the beholders. Round the niche, 
wherein the ſtatue is placed, a row of precious 
| ſtones of different kinds is ſo diſpoſed, as to 
form a fort of rainbow of various colours. 
Twelve lamps- of maſly gold, ſaid to weigh 
thirty-ſeven pounds each, hang before the ſta- 
tue; and before the altar hangs one of a much 
larger ſize, remarkable for the excellency of the 
workmanſhip, which was a preſent from the re- 
public of Venice. This altar, which is of pure 
beaten ſilver, was preſented by one of the dukes 
of Tuſcany. | 


The treaſury of this celebrated place, is fill- - 
ed with riches ſurpaſſing all imagination. It 
is a long room, or gallery, with a vaulted roof 
adorned with excellent paintings ; on one fide 


Yor. V R where- 


: | { ua} - 
whereof are ſeventeen or eighteen large preſſes, 
with folding doors, the repoſitories of gold, 
diamonds, and whatever elſe is valuable, being 
the offerings of emperors, kings, princes, &c, 
for ſeveral ages: paſt. Silver, as Mr. Addiſon 
' obſerves, can ſcarce. find admiſſion here, and 
gold looks but poorly among ſuch an incredible 

number of precious ftones. It is ſurpriſing to 
view the coſtly ſervices for the altar, conſiſting 
of lapis lazuli, amber, agate, coral, and cryſtal, 
In one preſs, there is a ſpread. eagle covered 
with diamonds ; in another, the images of our 
Saviour and the Samaritan woman in gold, and 
there is an altar-piece, enriched with jewels, 
valued at a hundred and forty thouſand crowns. 
In this treaſury are likewiſe kept the rich 
Habits of the Virgin, of which ſhe has a change 
at leaſt for every day in the year. But it 
would be endleſs to enumerate all the valuable 
curioſities that are heaped up here from all 
parts of Chriſtendom, 


In the city of Naples, there are four prin- 
cipal churches, thirty-two of a lower claſs, 
for magnificence, and ſeventy more of a third 
rank, together with a vaſt number of churches 
belonging to convents and confraternities. 
The magnificence of ſome of thoſe churches 
exceeds imagination; their gates, porticos, 
Frontiſpieces, chapels, altars, and tombs, may 

be juſtly looked upon as the fineft pieces of 
architecture in the world. The paintings, 
ſtatues, veſſels af gold and ſilver, and other 
Church ornaments, are numberleſs, and of in- 


1 
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| credible beauty and value. The roofs, wain- 


fcots, and walls, are all covered with pieces 
of the fineſt marble, moſt curiouſly laid toge- 
ther; or with compartments of excellent 
joyner's work, adorned with carvings and 

baſſo-rehevo's, gilt, and enriched with the 
works of the moſt celebrated painters. There 
is nothing fcarcely to be ſeen but jaſper, 
porphyry, and other precious ſtones, done in 
Moſaic, of all faſhions, and all maſter-pieces 
in each kind. | | 


In a cloyſter belonging to the ſtately mo- 
naſtery of the Carthuſians in this city, is the 
celebrated crucifix of Michael Angelo, done, 


as is pretended, after the life, and from a 


certain peaſant, whom that artiſt crucified 
for the purpoſe. It is painted upon wood, 
and 1s * 5 5 half a foot high. In the convent 
of the Carmelites, in this city, is exhibited a 
miraculous crucifix, which is ſaid to have 
bowed the head to avoid a cannon- ball ſhot 
againſt that monaſtery, by order of Don Pedro, 
prince of Arragon, when he beſieged Naples, 
and for which he was immediately puniſhed : 
for a cannon-ball being ſhot from the tower 


the monaſtery, carried off his head; the prince | 


not having the ſagacity of the crucifix, to ſtoop. 
his head upon the approach of the ball. 


But a miracle, for which Naples is famous, 
is wrought in the cathedral of that city, by the 
head of St. Januarius, formerly biſhop of Puz- 
zoli, who ſuffered as a martyr, by having his 

R 2 head 
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head ſtruck off. On the day of that ſaint's 
martyrdom, a lady is faid to have filled two 
little vials with his blood, which have been 
preſerved ever ſince, as well as the head, in 
a magnificent chapel of the cathedral. Theſe 
relics are carried in ſolemn proceſſion on the 
firſt Sunday in May, annually ; and on their 
return, are placed on the altar of the chapel, 
during high maſs ; at which time, the blood 
in the vials, before congealed and dried up, 
begins to diſſolve and bubble, till it becomes 
quite liquid. The ſame miracle is performed 
upon two other days every year, on the 2gth 
of September, and 16th of December, on the 
high altar of the cathedral. And if, at any 
time, this blood fails of diſſolving, at its ap- 
proach to the head, the Neapolitans conſider 
that circumſtance as predictive of ſome heavy 
judgment from heaven: but when it hiquifies 
regularly, they regard it as a token of the 
divine favour; upon which occaſion there are 
many rich offerings made at the ſhrine of this 
ſaint ; and except the holy houſe of Loretto, 
it is obſerved, that there is not a relic in the 
world which has brought more riches than 
this into the church: for the quantities of 
gold, filver, and jewels, which have been of- 
fered at the ſhrine of St. Januarius, are truly 
wonderful. 1 


The churches of Genoa are likewiſe beau- 
tiful and magnificent ; the cathedral is a noble 
ſtructure of white and black marble, intermix- 
ed, and all maflive ſquaze ſtoncs. In the 1 

ury 
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ſury belonging to this church, is, amongſt 
other relics, preſerved with the greateſt - ve- 
neration, for upwards of fix hundred years, a 
diſh, or rather an hexagon bowl, which they 
pretend to be made of emerald, and which 
they ſay, was made uſe of by our Saviour at the 
Paſchal Supper. | 


The cathedral church of St. Petrona, at 
Bologna, muſt, when finiſhed, be a moſt ſu- 
perb ſtructure. It was begun upon ſo large 
and magnificent a plan, that Alberto, a cele- 
brated architect, ſaid, above an hundred years 
ago, it would not be finiſhed at the end of 
the world. What is moſt remarkable in this 
unfiniſhed ſtructure, is a meridian, traced above 
a century 20, by the illuſtrious aſtronomer, 
Dominic Caſſini, which is well known 
throughout all Europe. It is drawn on a cop- 
per-plate, ſet in the pavement of the church, 
and 1s 220 feet in length. The rays of the 
ſun dart upon it from. a hole in the roof of 
one of the fide iſles of the church; it begins 
exactly uoder the hole, and terminates at the 
bottom of the great nave. It has diviſions en- 
graved on it, for the degrees of the ecliptic, 
with the ſeveral ſigns marked at their proper 
diſtances: the hole through which the ſun- 
beams dart upon the line, 1s about ten inches 
—_— and about ninety feet high above the 
RN e e 
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PALACES, and other RE MAR K- 
ABLE BUILDINGS. 


THE pope's palace at Rome, in which he 

” uſually reſides in the winter, is called the 
Vatican, and is a large and ſtately building, 
but very irregular, conſiſting of a great num- 
ber of fine ſtructures, ill diſpoſed and put to- 
gether. It ſtands near St. Peter's church, and 


contains according to ſome writers, above 


twelve thouſand rooms, and though- the out- 
fide has nothing that raiſes admiration, the 
infide makes ample amends : for the ſpectator 
is aſtoniſhed at the grandeur of the apartments, 
and the beauty of the paintings, wherein the 
greateſt maſters 'of Italy, have diſplayed their 
art. In the Great Hall, or Sala Regia, where 
the pope gives audience to ambaſſadors, there 
is an admirable piece of the celebrated Ra- 
phael, repreſenting Leo in his pontifical habit 
meeting Attilla, king of the Huns: and Mi- 
. chael Angelo has exceeded himſelf in the con- 
verſion of St. Paul. The ſame hand. has ini- 
mitably drawn the Laſt Judgment, in a chapel 
adjoining to this hall, which is likewiſe ad- 
mired for the beauty of its ſtructure. The 
pleaſure-houſe, called the Belvidere, abounds 
alſo with excellent paintings, and its gardens 
are very delightful, being laid out in pleaſant 


walks, | 
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Walks, and adorned with fountains, caſcades, 
grottos, &c. together with a great variety of 
antique ſtatues, many of them of excellent 
workmanſhip, particularly that of Venus 
coming out of a bath, a dying Cleopatra, and 
Laocoon, with his two ſons, and ſerpents 
twiſting about them, cut out of one block of 
marble. But the famous library, with the 
building that contains it, engages the attention 
of a ſtranger more than all the other beauties 
of the Vatican. The ſtructure is finely paint- 
ed both within and without, and the library 
itſelf is, perhaps, the nobleſt collection in the 
world, both of printed books and manuſcripts, 
eſpecially the latter, having been much aug- 
mented by the library of the Elector Palatine, 
from Heidelberg, that of the duke of Urbi- 
no, and that of Chriſtina, queen of Sweden. 
A Hebrew Bible ; the four Goſpels, written by 
the hand of St. Chryſoſtom; a Virgil, and a 
Terence, above fourteen hundred years old, 
are to be ſeen among the ancient manuſcripts, 
of which, indeed, there is a ſurpriſing number 

in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Chaldean, 
and ſeveral other languages; ſome of them 
remarkable for the curious manner in which 
they are written, and others for their ſcarcity 
and antiquity. 


There 1s belonging to the Vatican, an arſe- 
nal, which, it is pretended, contains a ſuffi- 
cient number of arms for 20,000 horſe, and 
40,000 foot; and from the Vatican there is a 

communication, by means of a ſtately gallery, 
| Into 


1881 | 
into another palace near it, called the palace 
of St. Angelo, which has been fortified with 
four baſtions, by pope Urban the Eighth ; and 
is now converted into a ſtrong caſtle, in which 
the pope's triple crown, and other pontificalia 
2 —— it is alſo a place for priſoners 
N te. | | 125 . 


The Capitol is a modern ſtructure, raiſed 
upon the ruins, and even upon ſome of the 
foundations of the ancient Capitol, after a de- 
ſign of Michael Angelo. It conſiſts of. three 
ſeparate ediſices, one of which, the front 
ſtructure, is the reſidence of the ſenator, and 
the other two, which compoſe the two wings 
of the front houſe, are the reſidences of the 
conſervators of the city. 


Next to the Vatican, the moſt celebrated 
— in Italy, is that of Pitti, at Florence, 
longing to the grand duke of Tuſcany. It 
is called alſo the New Palace, to diſtinguiſh it 
from another on the oppoſite fide of the Arno, 
called the Old Palace. It is built in the ruſtic 
manner, which, as well as the Tuſcan order of 
architecture, owes its original to this country. 
The front towards the ſtreet, has a range of 
twenty-two large windows, in each ſtory, with 
fine pillars at the ſides of them, and other pro- 
ornaments ; but the court, or area within, is 
too ſmall to. yiew the building to advantage. 
The duke's apartments are very richly fur- 
niſned, and adorned with exquiſitely fine paint- 
ings. $2 +8 4a N enn 5 #5 
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From the New Palace, there is a private 


| paſſage to the Old Palace, by means of a cloſe 


ſtately gallery, which runs over the river, and 


houſes, the length of half a mile. The 


gallery of this palace is filled with an amazing 
variety of curioſities, both of nature and art, 
particularly pictures and ftatues, perhaps the 
moſt curious and valuable in the world. One 
fide of the gallery is a continued window, un- 
der which are ranged fine marble ſtatues, of 


the Roman emperors, and ancient heroes, and 


above it are the pictures of the moſt learned 
men of different ages and countries. The 
oppoſite fide is covered with the pictures of the 


Medicean family, and thoſe of the moſt cele- 


brated generals, ancient and modern. A- 
mongſt the buſts of the emperors, are thoſe of 


Caligula, Otho, Pertinax, and ſeveral others, 


which are uncommon, and almoſt ſingular in 
their kind; and many of thoſe which are 
more common deſerve particular notice for the 
excellence of the ſculpture, as thoſe of Au- 
uſtus, Veſpaſian, and Marcus Aurelius, 
here 1s alſo an admirable buſt of Alexander 


the Great, Jpaking up to heaven, in whoſe 


countenance the ſculptor ſeems to have ex- 
preſſed his concern for want of new worlds 
to conquer. 'The entire figure of a veſtal vir- 
gin, with the ſacred fire burning before her, 


is a curious piece of antiquity ; and ſo is a 


Morpheus in touch- ſtone, being the figure 
of a boy aſleep, with a bundle of poppies in 
his hand, in which manner that deity is uſual- 
ly repreſented by ancient ſtatuaries. There 
| | are 
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are likewiſe in this gallery, a Narciſſus, a a 


Flora, a Gladiator, and many other ſtatues, 
to the number of three hundred or upwards, 
valuable for their antiquity and excellent work- 
mnp.”* | * 


Nor is this all: there are fix or ſeven rooms 
adjoining to the gallery, which are filled with 
all manner of curioſities. One of them con- 
tains a collection of idols, ſepulchral lamps, 


taliſmans, medals, and other antiquities of the 


like nature. 


But the moſt valuable curioſities of this pa- 


Jace are kept in a magnificent octagonal 


room, called the Tribune, twenty four feet 
in diameter, and covered with an arched cu- 
pola : the floor is paved with ſeveral ſorts. of 
marble, admirably laid together; the walls 
are hung with velvet, and beautified with an 
infinite variety of curious ornaments: the 
windows are of poliſhed cryſtal, and the inſide 
of the cupola richly inlaid with mother - of 
pearl. Among the curioſities preſerved in this 


apartment, is a large diamond, weighing 139 


carats, and valued at about 200, oool. ſterling; 
an antique head of Julius Cæſar on an entire 
turquois, about the bigneſs of a hen's egg; 
a cabinet full of veſſels of agate, cornelian, 
porphyry, coral, rock cryſtal, &c. a large table 
inlaid with oriental jaſper, rubies, topazes, 
and other precious ſtones ; the labours of Her- 
eules, all in maſſy filver ; two globes of an 
uncommon fize : the celeſtial, Fudded m 
the 
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the richeſt jewels, repreſenting the conſtella- 
tions, and caling ſuch a luſtre, as can ſcarce- 
ly be borne by the naked eye. Here is:like- 
wife @& noble co lection of curious pictures 
and ſtatues, among which is the celebrated 
ſtatue of Venus, commonly called Venus of 
Medicts, the delicate ſhape and beauty of 
which, are confeſſedly beyond deſcription ; and 
in this apartment are alſo a prodigious number 
of antient buſts and medals. - 


The grand duke has a country palace, 
called Pratolino, which is a beautiful and ma- 
jeſtic ſtructure, but is peculiarly celebrated for 
its noble waterworks. In the gardens of this 
ducal villa, is a ſine grotto, of which the roof 
alone is ſaid to have coſt thirty thouſand du- 
cats, being all of coral, mother of pearl, and 
ether, coſtly materials. The walls are lined 
with the ſame materials, and the pilaſters are 
adorned with an organ, which, by means of 
water, plays ſeveral tunes, whilſt the god Pan 


* 


joins his pipe to the muſic, and is anſwered 
by the warbling of a great variety of ar- 
tificial birds. In the baſon there 1s a large 
dolphin carrying a naked woman on his back, 
and ſwimming about, with ſeveral other fi- 
gures, all moving as if alive. In another 
grotto, Galatea comes out of a door in a ſea- 
chariot, and returns again the ſame way, after 
having failed ſome time upon the water. In 
one place, an angel plays a tune upon a trum- 
pet; in another, a clown carries a diſh of wa- 
zer to a ſerpent, who lifts up his head and 
en en 


—— — 
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drinks it: heie ſmiths are at work, there 
mills are a going, and a Feet many other cu- 
rioſities of this kind, all moved by water, 
may be ſeen in the grottos of theſe delightful 
gardens. ü | 


The royal palace at Turin, is a beautiful 
ſtructure, in the modern taſte, with a gallery 
an hundred paces long, to which there is an 
aſcent by a magnificent ſtair-caſe, adorned 
| with fine paintings, by the beſt maſters. This 
= gallery is furniſhed with a variety of curioſi- 
ties; the apartments gre magnificent, and 
richly urid, and the great hall is finely 
painted. Near this metropolis, are ſeveral 
other royal palaces, with ind gardens, and 
curious water-works. 


The doge's palace, at Venice, is a ſtately 
| and magnificent Gothic ſtructure, joining to 
St. Mark's*thurch, and forming one of the 
fuagades of a noble and celebrated ſquare, 
called the Piazza of St. Mark, 280 paces 
long, and Tco paces broad. The apartments 
of the doge's palace are richly furniſhed, and 
adorned with the paintings of the greateſt 
maſters. The Sala, or great hall of this pa- 
lace, 1s the ſenate-houſe ; it is 60 paces long, 
and has zooo ſeats. Here alſo is an apart- 
ment, called the Hall of the Council of Ten, 
and the Little Arſenal of the nobles, where are 
fire arms for 1000 men, always charged and 


, primed, beſides ſwords and pikes. | 
* Nest 
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Next to the ducal palace, the moſt magni- 
ficent is that of the patriarch of Aquileia, of 
which the great ſtatuary Sanſovio, wrote a de- 


It would be endleſs to enumerate the ſump- 
tuous palaces of Venice, which are reckoned 
no leſs than 400, and are ſufficient to adorn 
ten large cities. The number of bridges built 
over the canals of Venice, is almoſt. incredible, 
being reckoned no leſs than 4.0, all of flone ; 
beſides wooden bridges: but the moſt conſider- 
able bridge in this city, is one built over the 
grand canal, in the middle of the city, called 
the Rialto, and univerſally allowed to be one 
of the fineſt bridges in Europe. It was built 
in the year 1591, after a deſign of the cele- 
brated Michael Angelo; and is ſaid to have 
coſt 250, ooo ducats. It conſiſts only of one 
fingle arch, all of marble, has rails on each 
fide, and two rows of ſhops in the middle, 
The dimenſions of this bridge are as follows: 
the compaſs of the arch is juſt one third part 
of a circle, the width of it on the level of the 
water, from one extremity to the other, is 95 
feet, and the height of it twenty-four. | 


Among the ſtately palaces of Bologna, that 
of the pope's legate is the moſt worthy - of 


notice. It is an admirable ftrufture, richly 


furniſhed, with a fine cabinet of curioſities, 
It has a ſtately portico, over which is placed 


a ſtatue in braſs, of pope Gregory the Thir. . 


teenth, weighing eleven thouſand pounds; 
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and on each fide are the ſtatues of two other 
popes, finely executed 


In the middle of this city, is a leaning brick 
tower, Called the Tower of Aſinelli: its form 
is ſquare, but its baſe appears much ſtraighter 
than that of the Tower of Piſa. It is three 


hundred and ſeventy-one feet high: here alſo 
is another leaning tower, called the Gariſenda, 


of the ſame materials, the ſame form, and the 
ſame diameter, ſeemingly as the tower of Aſi- 
nelli, and appears to the eye to lean no leſs 
than the tower of Piſa: but the upper part of 
the Gariſenda is tumbled down, or has been 
demoliſhed, in order to prevent its fall. 


About two miles from Milan, is a noble- 
man's ſeat, which produces ſuch a ſurpriſing 
echo, as can ſcarce be equalled in che world. 
Mr. Addiſon tells us, that, upon firing a pi- 
ſtol, he had the ſound returned fifty-ſix times, 
though the air was then foggy, and therefore 
not proper for making the experiment to the 
beſt advantage: at firſt, the repetitions were 
very quiok, but the intervals were greater in 
proportion as the ſound decayed. Nothing like 
ſuch an echo, it ſeems, was deſigned by the 
architect, but it is occaſioned by two parallel 
walls, of a conſiderable length, between which 
the found is reverbeiated from one to the o- 
ther, till the undalation is quite ſpent. Others 
tell us, that the ſound of one muſical inſtru- 
ment in this place, will ſeem like a great _ 
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ber of inſtruments playing together in con- 
cert. | 


In the city of Orvieto, is a well cut into a 
rock, at the charge of pope Clement the Se- 
venth, to ſupply the city with water. This 
well is 250 cubits deep, and has a double 
ſtair caſe, conſiſting of 5 50 ſteps, and enlight- 
ened by windows cut through the rock. The 
mules, which bring up the water upon their 


backs, go down by one ſtair-cafe, and come 
up by another, 


= SCI. YE 


Curious Remains of Antiquity in Italy. and the 
Italian lands; remarkable Laws, Cuſtoms, 
and Traditions of the Inhabitants ; with a Sum- 
mary View of the moſt extraordinary Revolution: 

among them. Ss x 


REMAINS of ANTIQUITY, 


17 abounds with ſo many noble mo- 
numents of antiquity, that a particular de- 
ſcription of them all, would greatly exceed 

the limits projected for ſuch ſubjects in the 
deſign of this work. The brevity neceſſary to 
be obſerved therefore renders ſuch a deſcrip- 
tion impracticable, as well as inconſiſtent; for 


8 2 which 
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which reaſon; under this head, fuch mcnu- 
ments only will be taken notice of, as are moſt 
curious, and OY of Ie 5 mga 


The principal remains of antiquity in Italy, 
are thoſe of Rome, that celebrated metropolis 
and once miſtreſs of the world, every part of 
which is filled with evidences * its ancient 


. 


In 1573, was found in r ruins of a temple 
of Romulus, which forms at preſent the church 
of St. Coſmas, and St. Damian, at Rome, the 
ſhattered remains of a plan of that city, en- 
graved on-marble, about the time of the em- 

ror Septimius Severus. Theſe fragments 
were lately removed to the Capitol, and divided 
into twenty- fix tables, which at preſent line the 
walls of the great ſtair· caſe. 


Of the Pagan 3 remaining in that 
city, the Pantheon, uſually called the Rotun- 
da, from its circular form, is one of the moſt 
entire and beautiful. It is now dedicated to 
the Bleſſed Virgin, and All Saints, as it was an- 
ciently to all the heathen deities. "This temple 
is a hundred and forty feet high, and about 
as many in diameter; its roof is vaulted in 
form of a dome or cupola, hut open at top, 

from whence the ſtructure receives all its light. 
The walls are lined with marble, and the roof 
was formerly covered with braſs, which was 
removed by one of the popes, and converted 
into four wreathed pillars that ſupport the ca- 
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nopy of the high altar of St. Peter's church. 


The portico 1s exceedingly majeſtic, being ſup- 


ported by ſixteen tall columns of Egyptian gra- 
nite, each conſiſting of one ſtone, of the Co- 
rinthian order; and the gate is forty feet 
high, and twenty wide. The Pantheon was 
built by Agrippa, ſon-in-law, of Auguſtus, as 
appears by an inſcription ſtill remaining over 


the portico, 


The temple of Fortune has withſtood the 
injuries of time, and is nowa Chriſtian church; 
as 15 alſo the temple of the Sun, or of Veſta, 
which is a ſmall round ſtructure, receiving its 
light from a hole in the top, after the manner 
of the Pantheon. 


The church of St. Stephen, on Mount Ce- 
lio, was formerly the temple of Faunus. It is 
a large round edifice, ſupported by two circles 
of pillars, one within the other, the pillars 
of the outermoſt circle, being leſs than thoſe of 
the innermoſt, and juſt twice the number. 


Without the walls is the church of St. Con- 
ſtantia, originally a temple of Bacchus, which 
remains almoſt entire, and has ſuffered little 


_ alteration. It is likewiſe of a circular form, 


ſuſtained by twelve large pillars without, and 
twelve leſſer ones within. The tomb of Bac- 
chus is of porphyry, adorned with vine bran- 
ches, boys trezding grapes,- birds, and other 
animals, in baſſo-relievo. The roof is alſo 
beautified with Moſaic work, repreſenting 

8 3 punches 
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bunches of grapes, and ſeveral things relating 
to the vintage: but ſome ſuſpe& theſe orna- 
ments are not ſo ancient as the temple itſelf. 4 


There 5 is 1 any thivg ſtanding of ahi 
temple of Peace, except three arches ; but by 
tracing the foundation it appears to have ex- 
ceeded all the other temples of Rome in its 
dimenſions. The largeſt marble pillar in Rome, 
of one entire ſtone, which now ſtands before 
the church of St. Mary Maggiore, was taken 
out of the ruins of this temps: 


| Of the triumphal arches remaining in Rome, 
there 1s one very entire, which was erected to 
Septimius Severus, i in memory of his Parthian 
conqueſts. It is of marble, and adorned on 
_ fide with baſs reliefs, repreſenting the 
ictories of that emperor, and the under part 
of i it 1s finely Wan 11 a Sn variety 9 
flowers. 


But the dh of as ihe the Great, 
though ſomewhat broken and defaced, is the 
nobleſt ſtructure of this kind in Rome, and 
perhaps in the whole world. It ns erected 
to him by the ſenate, on account of his vic- 
tory gained over the tyrant Maxentius, and 
was beautified with excellent ſtatues and bats- 
reliefs, repreſentin g his moſt memorable actions. 
Several of theſe ſtatues have now loſt their 
heads, which, it is ſaid, were removed to Flo- 

rence, * one of the dukes of Toſcany. | 
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The arch of Titus, erected to him in me- 
mory of his taking and deftroying the city of 
Jeruſalem, is more defaced than either of the 
former; but one may ſtill diſcern upon it a re- 
ſentation of the river Jordan, and many of 
the ſpoils of Solomon's temple. 0 


There are four columns in Rome that are 
remarkable for their antiquity and excellent 
workmanſhip, particularly that erected in ho- 
nour of the Emperor Trajan, which is about 
a hundred and thirty feet high, excluſive of 
the pedeſtal. It conſiſts of large pieces of 
white marble, hollow within, and ſo curiouſly 
cemented, as to ſeem but one entire ſtone. 
Within ir there is a ſpiral ſtair- caſe up to the 
top, to which the light is admitted by many 
little windows ; and the outſide is adorned with 
fine baſs- reliefs repreſenting the great actions of 
that emperor. Inſtead of a golden urn at the 

of it, in which the emperor's aſhes were de- 
poſited, there is now a ſtatue of St. Peter. 


The column of Antoninus Pius is taller than 
that of Trajan, but inferior to it in the beauty 
of the wormanſhip. In the room of the em- 
peror's ſtatue, which was formerly on the top 


of it, there is one of St. Paul. The orna- 
ments on the outſide are of the ſame nature 
as thoſe of the Trajan column, and among ſt 
other hiſtorical pieces there is a figure of Jus 
piter Pluvius ſending down rain on Antoninus's 
fainting army, and thunderbolts on his ene- 
N 1% ene, as 
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mies; which ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to con- 
firm the ſtory of the Chriſtian Legion, who are 
faid, by their prayers, to have obtained a plen- 
tiful ſhower of rain, when the whole army was 


fainting with thirſt; and alſo a dreadful ſtorm 


of thunder and lightning, which deſtroyed their 
enemies. | 


The Columna Roſtrata is a curious piece of 
antiquity, having been erected to the honour of 
Caius Duilius, for a ſignal victory gained over 
the Carthaginian and Silician fleets, above 250 
years before the birth of our Saviour. It was 
adorned with the beaks of the veſſels taken in 
the engagement, and has an inſcription on its 
baſe, but great part of it is not legible. 


The Milliary column, from whence the | 


Romans reckoned their miles, to all parts of 


j1 


Italy, is ſtill to be ſeen at Rome. It is of | 


white marble, about eight feet high, and for- 


merly ſtood in the Forum Romanum, but is 


now removed to the Capitol. 


Of the great number of obeliſks that were 


in antient Rome, the moſt beautiful now re- | 
maining is that in the piazza before St. Peter's 
church, which was already mentioned, and | 
which was brought hither from the Circus of 


Nero, in the ruins whereof it had lain buried 
for many ages. It is one entire piece of E- 


gyptian marble, ſeventy- two feet high, twelve 5 
feet ſquare at the baſe, and eight at the top, 


and is computed to weigh above 478 tons, 
and 


f 
i 
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22 to be at leaſt three thouſand years 

otwithſtanding its immenſe weight, at 
— erected on a pedeſtal thirty feet high, 
whereon it now ſtands, by that celebrated ar- 
chitect Dominico Fontana, in the Pontifcate 
of Sixtus the Fifth, with vaſt expence and la- 


bour, and to the aſtoniſhment of all the ſpec- 


tators. 


An obeliſk which ſtands before the church 
of St.- John de Lateran, is the talleſt in Rome, 
being a hundred and eight feet high, without 
the Sedeſtal, nine feet and a half at the baſe, 
one way, and eight the other. On each face 
of it are ſeveral rows of hieroglyphics, a 
ſort of myſtic figures, or characters uſed by 
the antient Egyptians, to conceal the ſecrets of 
their theology. tt is thought to have been 
conſecrated to the ſun, in the city of Thebes, 
about twelve hundred years before the coming 
of Chriſt; and having been ſent to Rome by 
the ſon of che emperor Conſtantine, was ſet up 
in the Circus Maximus, where it was found 
buried 1 in the ruins, and broken into three 
pieces. The parts were cemented by the inge- 
nious architect juſt mentioned, and e in 
their preſent ſituation. g 


W 5 is another fine obeliſk, which was 
brought from Heliopolis, in Egypt, and likewiſe 
lay a long time broken to pieces among the 
Tuins af the ſame Circus, till it was joined to- 
gether and erected in the Piazza det Popoli by 
the direction of the aforeſaid Fontana. 


As 


* 
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As to the other obeliſks in Rome, they are 
of a ſmaller ſize, and ſome of them ſeem to 
be the tops of obeliſks broken off; but the 
hieroglyphics upon them are ſufficient proofs of 
their antiquity. 


Of the ancient theatres and amphitheatres 
in this city, we find only the ruins of four re- 
maining, viz, ſome ſmall footſteps of the thea- 
tre of Pompey, part of the theatre of Marcel- 
lus, of the amphitheatre .of Statilius Taurus, 
and of that of Titus, now called the Coliſeo, 
of which there are large remains. This noble 


ſtructure was not only remarkable for the beau- 


ty of its architecture, but for its dimenſions 
and admirable contrivance, having ſeats capa- 
ble of containing eighty- ive thouſand ſpecta- 
tors. It was of an oval figure within, and 
adorned with ſtatues, repreſenting the ſeveral 
provinces of the Roman empire, in the mid- 
dle whereof ſtood that of Rome, holding a 
golden apple in her hand. 


The Circi were large ſtructures either of an 
oblong or oval form, built for the celebration 
of various games and exerciſes, as has been 
obſerved elſewhere; but of theſe there are 
ſcarce any traces remaining, One may juſt 
diſcern, indeed, the form of the Circus Maxi- 
mus, which was built by Tarquinius Priſcus, 
and enlarged, to ſuch a prodigious extent, by 
ſucceeding princes, as to contain, in their 


Proper 
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proper ſeats, two hundred and ſixty thouſand 
ſpectator s. 05 ä 


There are ſtill ſome remains to be ſeen of 
ſeveral Thermæ, or Baths, of the ancient Ro- 
mans; but the moſt conſiderable are tho'e of 
Antonine and Diocleſian. The ruins of the 
former look more like thoſe of a town than 
of a ſingle fabric; and thoſe of the latter are 
near a mile in compaſs, which is not to be 
wondered at if we conſider, that they con- 
tained room for three thouſand perſons to 
bathe without feeing one another. 


The aqueducts were ſome of the nobleſt and 
moſt uſeful deſigns of the Romans, but of 
thoſe which conveyed water to antient Rome 
there are only ſome ſmall parts remaining; 
except that called Aqua Virginis, which be- 
ing repaired by pope Nicholas the Fifth, 1s 
ſtill in uſe, and known by the name of Fonte 
di Trivio. The old aqueduct, which Paul the 
Fifth reſtored, brings water from a collection 
of ſprings almoſt forty miles diſtant from the 
city. 


Of the Mauſolea, or funeral monuments of 
illuſtrious perſons among the Romans, there 
are few in Rome, or its neighbourhood, that 
are remarkable enough to require a deſcrip- 
tion. That of the emperor Adrian is now a 
part of the caſtle of St. Angelo, but ſtripped 
of its ſtatues and other ornaments, 


The 
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The tomb of Caius Seſtius is a ſquare” py- 
ramid of brick, covered over with white mar- 
ble; and is ſtill entire, having been repaired 
by Alexaner the Seventh. It is a hundred and 
twenty feet high, and almoſt a hundred broad 
at the baſe. We enter into it through a nar- 
row paſſage, which leads to a vaulted room, 
where we yet diſcern the figures of women, 
flowers, veffels, and other ornaments painted 


on the plaiſter, 


The mention of thefe ſepulchral monuments 
leads us to give ſome account of the cata- 
combs, as they are called, which are a vaſt 
number of ſubterraneous alleys, or galleries, in 

the neighbourhood” of Rome, that appear to 
have been antient repoſitories of the dead, 
but Whether originally dug by the Heathens, 
or the primitive Chriſtians, has been much 
diſputed by the learned. Each alley, or paſ- 
ſage, is about four feet broad, and ſix or eight 
feet high, and are not only carried on ſtraight 
forward to a ſur priſing length, but have others 
running off every way, like ſo many lanes or 
ſtreets of a city. On the ſides of theſe alleys 
were. the niches or graves, wherein the dead 
bodies were e which were laid length 
wiſe, three or four rows one over another, 
Parallel to the alley, Each of theſe graves 
was juſt capable of receiving one body, and 
had its mouth cloſed with large tiles, and 
Tomerimes pieces of marble cemented together 
in a curious manner. On ſome few of theſe 


files is found the name of the deceaſed _ 
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ſons; but frequently a palm tree engraven, 
or painted. In ſome places, there are littie 
grottos or chapels, hewn out of the rock, 
going off from the common galler Ys which 
0 


have niches all round tliem, and are ſometimes 
adorned with old Moſaic work or painting: 
theſe ſeem to have been the. ebungl-plecs of Par- 
em families. 143 


As to the opinion of the primitive . 
ſtiaus digging theſe caves, and not only bury- 


ing their martyrs there in times of perſecution, | 


but aſſembling in them for the performance 
of divine ſervice, it is highly improbable; for 


as it is not to be conceived how they ſhould. 


e ſuch a vaſt work, unknown to their 
perſecuting governors, conſidering the multi- 
tude of hands that muſt have been employed 
and the mountains of rubbiſh, brought out of 
theſe prodigious caverns, ſo likewiſe it is ab- 
ſurd to chink they could hold their aſſemblies 
amidſt the annoyance of ſo much ſtench and 
corruption. It is therefore more reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, with proteſtant writers in general, 

that the catacombs were originally the com- 
mon ſepulchres of the ancient Romans, and 
were not uſed, after the cuſtom of burning the 
dead was introduced amongſt them, unleſs for 
ſlaves, and the meaner ſort of people. 


The noble amphitheatre at Verona, is the 
beſt preſerve of any ſtructure of that ind, 
the inſide of it being ſtill almoſt entire. It is of 


an oval gare, having foxty-four rows of ſeats 
T 00 
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of white marble, placed one over another, each 
being about eighteen inches high, and as much 


in breadth, ſo that the whole would conveni- b 


ently contain 23, ooo ſpectators. | a 


The city of Rimini ſtill ſhews ſeveral mon u- 
ments of its ancient ſplendor, particularly a 
fine marble bridge of five arches, begun by 
Auguſtus, and finiſhed by Tiberius. A trium- i 
phal arch, built by Auguſtus, which is like- 

wiſe of marble, ſerves at preſent for one of its 
gates, though part of it is deſtroyed. There 
is alſo a ſuggeſtum, looking much like the pe- 
deftal of a pillar, from whence Cæſar is ſaid to 
have harangued his ſoldiers after he had paſſed 
the Rubicon. ("SS 


But perhaps no part of Italy, except Rome, 
abounds more with remains of antiquity ' than 
the neighbourhood of Puzzuoli and Baia, a- 
mongſt which are ſeveral pillars ſtanding in the 
. bay, in a great depth of water, which are 
commonly reckoned a part of Caligula's bridge, 
though ſome of our moſt judicious travellers 
have made it appear they ſupported the arches 
of a ſtrong and ſtately mole, built for the de- 
fence and convenience of the harbour. Be 
this as it will, the work muſt have been prodi- 
gious; as is alſo the Piſcina mirabilis, or Mon- 
derful Fiſh-pond, which ſeems to have been a re- 
ſervoir of water, ſupported by eight and forty 
larg - pillars, all hewn out of the rock. It is 
150 paces long, thirty high, and forty broad, 
and is laid over with old plaiſter, now as hard 

5 | as 
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x5 ſtone itſelf. Some aſcribe this work to Nero, 
though others ſay it was built by Agrippa, te 
preſerve water for the uſe of his navy. 


The other curioſitfes in this neighbourhood 
are the Centum Cameræ, or Hundred Chambers, 
being a great number of large rooms cut out of 
a rock, and covered over with plaiſter ; the 
houſe and ſepulchre of Agrippina, the mother 
of Nero: the ſepulchre ot Virgil; the ruins of 
the ſeat of Hortenſius, of an amphitheatre and a 
circus ; the grottos already deſcribed, and many 
others, on which there is not room to enlarge. 


The Via Appia, which runs along for about 
thirty miles, between Rome and Naples, is a 
noble remain of antiquity, This bighway, 
which was begun in the conſulate of Appius 
Claudius Czcus, from whom it takes its name, 
extended quite from Rome to Brunduſium. now 
Brindiſi, upwards of three hundred miles, and 
was more frequented by perſons of quality a- 
mong the ancient Romans, than any other in 
Italy. It is twelve feet broad, conſiſting chiefly 
of blue ſtones of a cubical form, each ſide mea- 
ſuring a foot and a half. The ſtrength of this 

avement appears from its long duration, for it 
as now laſted above two thouſand years, and 
is for ſeveral miles together as entire as when it 
was firſt made. | 


The Via Flaminia was another famous road 
of this nature, extending northwards from Rome 
to Rimini. Some remains of it are ſtill to be 
x 0:3 | ſeen, 


D 
ſeen, but not ſo entire as the Va Appia; from 
whence it appears to have been paved with broad 
flints and pebbles, havipg on each fide a border 


Near the city of Cumæ, in Terra di Lavoro 
in Naples, is a grotto, or cave, in which the 
famous Cumæan Sybil is ſaid to have delivered 
her oracles. It is hewn out of a rock, is ſeven 
hundred feet long, twenty broad, and about 
eighteen high; and at the end of this great 
cave there 1s a narrow paſſage two hundred feet 
in length, and ſeven in height, which-leads to 
a kind of apartment, conſiſting of three little 
rooms, where are ſtill ſome remains of Moſaic 
work, and a fountain of clear water, in which 
the Sybil is ſuppoſed to have bathed * herſelf, 
From hence it is ſaid, the cave ran formerly to 
Cumæ, which is three miles off; but the-paſ- 
ſage is now choaked up, by the falling in of the 
rock in ſeveral places. The marks oi the chiſſel 
are ſtill to be ſeen in all parts of this grotto. 


The ſubterranean city of Herculaneum, bu- 
ried under the lava and aſhes of mount Veſurius, 
now for near ſeventeen hundred centuries, and 
diſcovered at the beginning of the laſt century, 
is an object on which the attention of the curi- 
ous has been fixed for many years. 5 


The moſt valuable, beyond doubt, of all the 
monuments of antiquity which are admired there, 
is the great number of manuſcripts on Egyptian 
paper, blackened, and almoſt calcined, and 
85 : nearly 
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nearly in the ſame ſtate as if drawn. out of an 
oven. They have, however, found out the art 
of unrolling them, and of gluing the leaves on 
a very thin pellicle; CRE they are written 
but on one fide. They are now labouring to 
tranſcribe theſe manuſcripts, which it requires 
only time to do, They will, no doubt, here- 
after ſucceed ſo far as to interpret them: they 
are all Greek, and the characters are generally 
| diſtin, and read without much difficulty. 


Next to the manuſcripts, the moſt ſtriking 
remains ſound in this place, are the great num- 
ber and variety of houſhold utenſils, and little 
family moveables, many of which reſemble 
ours; and it 1s neceſſary to remark here, that 
hardly any but thoſe made of metal would have 
been able to laſt ſo long. Here have been 
found, among other things of this kind, filver 
diſhes emboſſed, with their ſub-cups in the 
form of our coffee-diſhes. They have found 
antique drinking-glaſſes, ſeveral, of which are 
of different forms, together with bottles, which 
alone would prove, that the ancients knew how 
to found and blow glaſs ; and even that they 
had a ſort of white glaſs, large enough to make 
window panes of. One ſtep further, and they 
had diſcovered, as well as we, the method of 
rendering blown glaſs flat, and of making it 
into ſquares; nor would they then have re- 
mained deſtitute of that greateſt of modern con- 
veniencies, which we enjoy almoſt without per- 
ceiving it, viz. of thoſe windows and glaſs 
doors, which let in day-light to us, at the ſame 
| 1 timo 
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time that they preſerve us from all the injuries 
of the air; which exhibit to us, even in the in- 
terior part of our houſes, the variegated view of 
nature, and which transform the winds; the 
froſts, the tempeſts, into a magnificent moving 
picture before our eyes. ae, 

The Romans, however, were ſtill far from 
the art of running glaſs, and making it into 
mirrours. There was a neceſſity, firſt of bring- 
ing the matter and the method of fuſing it to 
ſuch a perfection, as that it ſhould imitate 
cryſtal ; then to know how to plane and poliſh 
this purified glaſs, before they could think of 
fixing its tranſparence by a leaf of tin impreg- 
nated with mercury. It appears, that they had 
not even the art of tinning metals, though they 
knew extremely well how to apply gold and ſil- 
ver to them. In fact, the ſtatue and horſe of 
Marcus Aurelius, at the capitol, were gilt; a 
great number of family utenſils, the very kitchen 
furniture found at Herculaneum, is frequently 
ſilver, but never tinned over. It is the reverſe, 
with reſpect to ſolders; we find none among 
any pieces of antiquity in ſilver, but only in 
tin; and as this kind of ſolder is weak, we ſee 
nothing more of it than the ſhattered remains. 


In this. ſabterraneous city was found lace 
made of gold wire. It is of pure gold, and 
wove like cloth. They had not yet ſo much as 
ſet themſelves about thinking how to ſubſtitute, 
inſtead of a gold thread, a thread of ſilver gilt, 
which ſhould. be as beautiful, light, and of a 

5 KS price 
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price greatly inferior to the other. For a very 
ſtrong reaſon, they had never taken any thoughts 
about ſparing again in the materials, without 
loſing any thing in the outward luſtre, by mak- 
ing flat the ſaid thread of ſilver gilt, and rolling 
it round a ſilken thread. The Romans were 
very far from foreſeeing, that the time would 
come, when an ounce of gold would be ſuffi- 
cient to gild a thread of ſilver ſix leagues in 
lengtn. 272 r. 


Among the great number of rings and pre- 

cious ſtones ſet in ſignets, found at Hercula- 
neum, it does not appear that they have met 
with one diamond. Very few diamonds” are 
Dien that are antique; without doubt, becauſe 


dey have been retailed upon us by the mo- 


derns, as faſt as they have diſcovered them. 
If fome of the paſſages of Pliny and Ifidore 
give us reaſon to think, that the antients made 
uſe of the frapments of the diamond to engrave 
on hard ſtones, and to faſhion even the dia- 
mond itſelf, it does not appear, that they had 
made any great progreſs in the art of bringing 
the natural facets, or little ſuperſicies, to per- 
fection, of multiplying and of poliſhing them 
with their own proper powder. The coloured 
ſtones found in Herculaneum are mounted in 
gold, but very clumſily. Several ſignets of 
amethyſts have been found here cut in the 
rounding, to the degree of a drop of tallow- 
on a plane; alſo ſome emeralds, ſome engraven 
in the ſtone, others in relief; together with 
onyxes, cornelians, &c. If we have any ſupe- 

ö | riority 
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riority over the antients, in the practice of cer- 
tain arts, it is not at leaſt in that of cutting and 
faſhioning theſe hard ſtones: here have been 
found little vaſes of rock cryſtal, the mouth 
of which is ſo narrow, that the inſide could 
not have been made hollow as it is, without 
much induſtry and patience ; and it is doubted, 
whether, with greater advantages, our work- 
men would have ſucceeded better in it. There 
cannot be any art of more antiquity than this. 
In the cabinet of Baron Stoch, a celebrated an- 
tiquary, at Florence, is a cornelian, fit for ſet- 
ting in a ſignet, on which are engraved the ſe- 
ven heroes of the antient Theban war, with 
their names in Greek characters. We know 
not at preſent of any precious ſtone that is en- 
aur of a higher antiquity. It is believed to 

of the time of the Trojan war; but the ori- 
gin of this art is ſtill more ancient. It was 
common in Egypt before the going out of the 
Iſraelites, ſince they had among them lapidaries, 
and engravers in fine tones, of which we find 
a proof in Exodus, 


tothe obo drift chk doko 


REMARKABLE CUSTOMS, 


THE Eccleſiaſtical day beginning at mid- 

night throughout the whole Chriſtian world, 
and all the rites of the Roman church being 
regulated by. it, it is ſomewhat extraordinary, 
that the civil day ſhould not commence at Rome 
with the eccleſiaſtical ; and that Italy * 
N | WI 
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with a remarkable ſingularity, ſhould differ in 
point of ſuch common practice from all the reſt 
of Europe. The Italians begin. counting the 
hours, in a ſeries of twenty-four, from the end 
of the day; a time equivocal, arbitrary, and 
morally impoffible to be determined. This 
whimfical cuſtom ſavours ſtrongly of barbariſm; 
and from hence it comes to pals, that at Rome, 
and almoſt throughout all Italy, they count 
every day at noon one hour different from the 
evening before; and that noon-tide, which they, 
nevertheleſs, ſtand-in need of knowing exactly, 
on account of their eccleſiaſtical rites, varies 
more than three hours from winter to ſummer. 
At Rome, in the ſolſtice of June, at the hour 
of noon, the clock ſtrikes ſixteen; but in the 
winter - ſolſtice, in December, nineteen. As 
the length of the day, eſpecially when taken 
from the twilight of the evening before; to that 
of the next day, differs from one day to an- 
other ſeveral minutes, in order to avoid every 
day meddling with their clocks, they have con- 
ceived, that they ought to wait till the diffe- 
rences ſo accumulated, from day to day, ſhould 
amount to about fifteen minutes; and that they 
may act covformably to this regulation, all the 
clocks of the city make a ſkip of a quarter of 
an hcur on a day appointed, ſometimes at the 
end of eight days, ſometimes at the end of fif- 
teen, and ſometimes after an interval. of fix 
weeks For this purpoſe, a printed almanac 
informs us, that, from the ſixteenth of Febru- 
ary, for inſtance, to the twenty-fourth, it will 
be noon at a quarter paſt eighteen, but that = 
„ f 
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the twenty-fourth, it will be noon at eighteen 
o'clock preciſely, and continue ſo till the ſixth 
of March, &c. That from the firſt of June till 
the thirteenth of July, the hour of noon is to 
be reckoned at ſixteen o'clock; on the thir- 
teenth of July, at ſixteen and a quarter, and ſo 
on through the reſt of the months, inſomuch, 
that in the ſpace of a whole year, the time of 


noon varies from fifteen to eighteen ; and that 


not by an inſenſible progreſſion from one day to 
another, but by ſkipping a quarter of an hour 
between a fixed day and the day after, at the 
end of eight or fifteen, and ſometimes after an 
uniform march of forty days. 


_ 


The emperor in his Tuſcan territories, and 


the infant duke of Parma in his, have cut, 


within theſe few years, this gordian knot, by 
ordaining, that the hours there ſhould be reck- 
oned conformably to the cuſtom univerſally re- 


| ceived throughout the reſt of Europe. 


Rome, as well as the greateſt part of the ci- 
ties of Italy, has ſeveral literary ſocieties, which 
go under the name of academies. Theſe ſome- 
times hold public aſſemblies, wherein many. 


| Jo in verſe are read, particularly ſonnets, a 


ind of poetry, the taſte for which has ſupported ſ 


itſelf in Italy, for upwards of theſe three centu- 


ries paſt. 
The city of Venice has ſeveral ceremonies 
and cuſtoms peculiar to itſelf, the moſt folemn 


of which, 1s that obſerved upon Aſcenſion-Day, 


when 
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when the Doge, with the utmoſt pomp, per- 
forms the ceremony of marrying the ſea, in the 
manner following. In the morning, three 
hundred ſenators, repairing to the ducal palace 
in their ſcarlet robes, accompany the doge, in 
all his formalities, to the ſea-ſide, where he 
goes on board his ſtate barge, attended by the 
pope's nuncio on his right hand, and the patri- 
arch of the city on his left: the ſenators follow, 
and being ſeated in their places, the admiral, 
who fits at the helm, makes a fignal, upon 
which the muſic ſtrikes up, and the | Mev begin 
to row the veſſel, which appears to dance to the 
muſic, The ducal barge 1s followed by a vaſt 
number of other barges and gondolas, all deco- 
rated in the richeſt manner, with the foreign 
ambaſſadors, nobility, and gentlemen travellers 
on board ; and being arrived at a ſmall iſland, 
about two miles from the city, the doge takes 
a ring off his finger, and drops it into the ſea, 
repeating the following formula: D-/pon/amus 
te, Mare, in ſignum perpetui Dominii, i. e. W:th- 
this ring we wed thee, O Sea, in token of our 
perpetual dominion over thee, This ceremony is 
no ſooner ended, than the barges tack about, 
and row to the church of St. Nicholas, in a 
neighbouring iſland, to hear maſs; and from 
thence return in the ſame pompous manner to 
the ducal palace, where the company are mag- 
nificently entertained. The ſolemnity of the 
day is concluded by a rowing match of all the 
barges and gondolas that accompanied the doge 
in the morning. They rendezvous upon the 
large canal of Murano, where being drawn up, 
: In 
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in all their if plendid decorations, under the ſound 
of trumpets, and other muſic, they row and 
joſtle one againſt another, with ſuch force, that 
many of them turn keel upwards. This whim- 


ſical privilege of marrying the ſea was granted 


to this republic by pope Alexander the Third, 
for their good offices in _—_— him to the pow 
tifical dignity. 


Exp D of the FIFTH vorvus. 
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